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Saar Offers Field For Investment 


The Saarland now offers good oppor- 
tunities for U.S. exports and investment, 
the American Consulate General at 
Frankfurt am Main reports. 

Business is lively in the Saar area. 
Savings bank deposits show a 14 per- 
cent increase in a year, demonstrating 
renewed confidence in the stability of the 
currency. At the same time an unpre- 
cedented buying wave has taken place 
partly because of an influx of relatively 
low-priced German electrical home ap- 
pliances, many of which are bought on 
installment, and partly because of duty- 
free import of French goods, notably 
some foods and liquors. 

Saarbruecken, a city of 400,000, now 
has the highest per capita automobile 
registration of any city in Germany. A 
total of 70,000 workmen a day come 
into the city from distances up to 2 
hours by train or car. The increased cost 
of German rail transportation has 
caused a large number of people to pur- 
chase cars. 

Reports of exceptionally good busi- 
ness in all sectors have brought sales- 





Field Offices Aid Business Travelers Abroad 


The Field Offices of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce can furnish U.S. 
business travelers information and guid- 
ance on foreign countries to which visits 
are planned and U.S. Embassies and 
consulates overseas will assist them. 

If planning a trip abroad for any busi- 
ness purpose, consult the nearest Field 
Office and review the extensive data on 
file. 

The Commerce Department will notify 
the Embassies and consulates of travel 
plans and specific business interests so 
that they may be prepared for the visi- 
tor’s arrival. Generally, it is necessary 
that information about travel plans, 
with dates of arrival and length of stay 
in each city clearly indicated, be re- 
ceived at least 2 weeks in advance of 
the traveler’s departure. A minimum of 
30 days’ advance knowledge is desirable 
if notices are to be sent to the Middle 
Eastern and Far Eastern countries. 
Where time is short, notices may be 
cabled at the traveler’s expense. 
aeuauerass, N, Mex., 321 Post Office Bldg., 

Phone 7-08i1. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Blidg., 66 Luckie 

St., N.W., JAckson 2-4121, 

Boston 9, Mass., U. S. Post Office and Court- 

house Bldg. CApitol 3-2312 or 2313. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y. 504 Federal Bldg., 117 Ellicott 

St. MAdison 4216. 

Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 

Bidg., West End "Broad St. Phone: 2-7771. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 207 Majestic Bidg., 16th St. 

and Capitol Ave. Phone: 8-8931. 

Chicago 6, Ill., Room 1302, 226 W. Jackson 

Blvd. ANdover 3-3600. 

Cincinnati 2. Ohio, 915 Fifth Third Bank 

Bidg.. 36 E. Fourth St. DUnbar 1-2200. 
Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank 

a E. 6th St. and Superior Ave. CHerry 
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a _ The worst of the recession in the United Kingdom generally is to 10.8 million gallons in 1958, more 
“a w about over, according to the present concensus, and some Scotch than one-half the record total export 
formin nd : . . By . , : figure of last year 
ts : industries are considering enlarging their plants. Last year industrial : ‘ 
ook production in Scotland contracted generally because of the recession, Stee! Production Falls 
ual although the fall-off did not occur in all of the large industries, | Toward the end of 1958 steel produc- 
ae hough coal and steel production were down, such industries as tl" sradually dropped to between 60 
y to get t Bn : ed . 2 ple iP and 70 percent of capacity, and con- 
hey use shipbuilding, machine tool, internal combustion engine, and precision .umers began using up their excessive 
>” basis.} jpstrument improved. steel stocks. As a result, production 
1d hard. totaled £15 million in 1954, again in- dropped by nearly 20 percent during the 
) Strong e “— tl creased in 1958. The four American year to the lowest amount since 1952. 
a tons, ~ ee es pre ie companies producing that equipment in Scotland’s share of the United King- 
iE on onncinal areas of the Scotland accounted for a substantial dom’s total steel output, which had 
aarland, pone oe hie 2 one first described Part of total production. Sales of earth- amounted to over 12 percent in 1956-57, 
Ib. Coal ~ re hiatal’ in the Midlands moving equipment were also well main- dropped to 10.8 percent in 1958. 
dep " ED the sound the Liverpool area; tained in the home market. Export sales The most important development af- 
|, water, OF the third the Manchester petra fell considerably but still accounted for fecting Scottish steel production was 
ma Othere to follow will cover Wales, a large part of total output. the Government’s £50 million loan to the 
— Northern Ireland, and Southampton. } Railroad equipment builders benefited Colville organization for construction of 
; ¢ from the railway modernization pro- a new steel strip mill. The new plant is 
_ PIII, ram, Orders for 56 new diesel locomo- to have an initial capacity of 500,000 
Shipbuilding Orders Slump tives were placed with the North British tons and full output is expected to total 
The problem of most concern to ship- Locomotive Co. and all but 10 were to 1 million ingot tons a year. The new 
road S the Clyde and on the East De fittted with an engine now being mill is expected to encourage the estab- 
builder's = . lee manufactured in Glasgow. Local build- lishment of new light industries, For- 
Coast is not the present work on hand, ers also received good foreign orders, merly light industry manufacturers 
\dise Mart -_ aap large, but the mega one from Pakistan for 1,700 freight could not be induced to build 4 ward 
ber of new orders coming In, New : rs cars. land because their strip steel wou 
1ouse, gm ore eee So eee The United States continued to be have had to be shipped from England 
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1 not bad. More than 85,000 tons were Nuclear Plant Begins Operation 
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Machine Tool Output Expands Board in 1958 brought into operation 
The machine tool industry fared well 84,000 kilowatts of new hydroelectric 
in 1958, and American firms must be power and in January of this year two 
Courthalll given credit for at least a part of the new power stations with a total gen- 
improvement. Production rose to a erating capacity of 27,500 kilowatts. The 
e: 2-7188 fF value of £3,736,000 compared with £3,- South of Scotland Electricity Board in- 
cel Post | 45,000 in 1957, The industry found stalled new electric generating capacity 
al Bldg competition abroad keen, although ex- totaling 168,750 kilowatts. Overall de- 
2 " | ports showed considerable gain. Ger- mand for electricity in Scotland is 
Temple 8{ Many, South Africa, and New Zealand estimated to have risen by approxi- 
413 Com Were good markets for specialized ma- mately 7 percent last year. 
i The unemployment rate in Scotland 
ouse and Production of office machinery, which (Continued on page 23) 
fice sid : “ 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Devaluation of Franc Alleviates 
State of Uncertainty in Morocco 


Devaluation of the Moroccan frane on October 17 and the simul- 
taneous announcement of a series of economic measures, now being 
implemented, have eased the state of uncertainty prevailing in Morocco 
since early in the year. It is too early, however, to judge the full effects, 
as much depends upon forthcoming negotiations with France on finan- 
cial and commercial. matters, 

After devaluation of the French franc in December a year ago, 
which the Moroccan Government did not at the time follow with deval- 
uation of the Moroccan franc, economic activities slowed down. 

Loss of capital early in the year and suspension of the operations 
account with France, followed in midyear by strict controls on transfers 
to the franc zone, together with uncertainty as to what the Government 
would do, created a “wait and see’’ attitude in Morocco. Despite the 
general dormant state of the economy, however, several events of 
lasting interest took place in the months immediately preceding the 





devaluation. 


Trade trends have been mixed this year. A favorable balance for 
the first 6 months was reversed by the end of August as imports over- 
took exports. New protective import rates were imposed in July. The 
tourist trade has been profitable, and facilities have been expanded. 

Amid the general slump in the economy, the mining industry held 
up and output of phosphates increased. The groundwork was laid for 
establishment of a triple superphosphate industry, and other domestic 
and foreign investment projects were also planned. 


New Banks Opened 


The Banque du Maroc, inaugurated 
on July 2, 1959, replaced the privately 
owned Banque d’Etat du Maroc as the 
bank of issue. 


The National Development Bank, in- 
augurated on July 24, is authorized to 
make development loans to State and 
private enterprises, discount bills and 
notes, and manage public and private 
funds. The bank opened with an au- 
thorized capital of 2 billion Moroccan 
francs, equal to ‘about US$4.8 million at 
the exchange rate of 420 francs to the 
dollar in effect at that time, of which 
1 billion was subscribed by the Moroc- 
ean Government, 500 million by foreign 
banks, and 500 million by local banks. 

The Moroccan Bank for Foreign Com- 
merce, with an initial capital of 600 
million franc, opened for operations on 
August 31. Its functions include fi- 
nancing of commercial operations, and 
the bank will also act as a clearing 
house for trade information. 

A Communal Development Loan Fund 
was set up to make loans to municipal- 
ities and rural communities for the pur- 
chase of capital equipment. The fund 
will obtain credits from the Treasury 
and from the Bank for Deposits and 
Management, which manages the fund. 


Trade Trends Mixed 


Moroccan foreign trade in the first 
6 months of the year showed a favor- 
able balance. Exports amounted to 72.5 
billion francs and imports to 71.9 bil- 
lion, compared with 71.1 billion for ex- 
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ports and 79.9 billion for imports in 
the like period of 1958. By the end of 
August, however, the balance was re- 
versed, when exports totaled 91.8 bil- 
lion francs and imports 93.6 billion. 

On July 28 new customs duty rates 
were applied to 81 products. Most of 
the new duties represent increases to 
protect domestic industries, although 
rates were lowered on a few commod- 
ities needed for domestic manufacture 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 26, 
1959, p. 8). 

The tourist season was profitable in 
Tangier and also to some extent in 
Tetuan and Chauen. Some hotels ex- 
panded their facilities to accommodate 
the overflow, and retail sales to tourists 
increased. 


Industrial Activity Slow 


Although economic activity generally 
remained low in the months preceding 
the devaluation, mining held up and 
more phosphates were produced. Four 
million metric tons of phosphates were 
exported in the first 7 months of the 
year, compared with 3.4 million tons in 
the same period of 1958. 

Upon the initiative of the Bureau 
des Etudes et Participat'ons Industriel- 
les, the Government-created Bureau of 
Investment and Participation, plans 
were made for a cotton-spinning mill in 
Fez, which will be equipped with 16,000 
to 17,000 spindles. The mill will begin 
with an estimated annual production of 
about 1,700 metric tons of yarn, which 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Acute Food Shortage 
Persists in Brazil 


The acute shortage of meat and beans 
in Brazil continued throughout October, 
Slaughtering was greatly reduced by 
the inability of packinghouses to pyr. 
chase cattle within the legally estab. 
lished ceiling prices, and black market 
operations created problems for legitj. 
mate packers and distributors. 

October coffee sales held up very well, 
totaling 1.2 million bags, compared with 
1.7 million in September, and the record 
of 2.1 million in August. 

The cruzeiro weakened steadily in the 
free market during the month. Cop. 
tinued demand for dollars to finance 
freight and insurance payments on im. 
ports, augmented by internal inflation 
and other factors, drove the quotation 
to 180 cruzeiros to the dollar by the 
end of the month, and the downtrend 
continued into November, 


Industry Targets Set 

A program to promote small and me. 
dium industries is under study. The pro. 
gram would be related to the activities 
of the Executive Group for the Heavy 
Machinery Industry (GEIMAPE), an 
entity created in September to promote 
heavy industry, and would operate sim- 
ilarly to the programs of the Automo- 
tive Industry Group and Naval Con 
struction Industry group (GEIA and 
GEICON), which permit special privi- 
leges for importation of equipment for 
the automotive and shipbuilding indus- 
tries. 

Targets set for automotive production 
next year include 80,000 trucks and 
buses, 25,000 jeeps, 25,000 utility trucks, 
and 40,000 passenger cars. The newest 
passenger car to be — roduced is the 
Dauphine built by Willys under a licens- 
ing agreement with the French firm. 
The automotive group is also consider- 
ing promotion of a tractor industry in 
Brazil. 

Production of pig iron in the country 
has increased ahead of demand, and an 
export surplus of about 100,000 tons is 
reported available. 

The portland cement shortage in 
Brazil for the past year has eased some 
what, according to local reports. Pro 
ducers have asked the Government to 
increase the 10-percent import duty, 
The duty was lowered from 100 per- 
cent earlier this year when domestic 
production was insufficient. 

Interest in the 4-mile underwater 
tunnel to connect Rio de Janeiro and 
Niteroi, on opposite sides of Guanabara 
Bay, has been revived, and the Ministry 
of Communications has been authorized 
to invite bids. The increasingly heavy 
commercial traffic and the substantial 
daily commuter traffic are now inade 
quately served by a ferry system.—US. 
Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, 
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Common Market, Euratom 
Officers Appointed 


The Foreign Ministers of the 
Common Market countries have 
announced the confirmation of Wal- 
ter Hallstein and Etienne Hirsch as 
presidents of the European Eco- 
nomic Community Commission and 
the European Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for new 2-year terms be- 
ginning January 9. 

Giuseppe Caron has been appoint- 
ed vice president of the European 
replacing Piero Malvestiti—U:S. 
Consulate, Strasbourg. 
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IBRD Bond Issued 
In United Kingdom 


A group of London banking firms 
headed by Baring Brothers & Co., Lim- 
ited, has announced preparation of a 
{10 million issue of 5 percent sterling 


ponds of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. 

The firms announce: ‘Underwriting 
has been taking place in connection 
with an issue of £10 million 5-percent 
stock, 1977/82, to be made by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. The stock is to be ac- 
quired by Baring Brothers & Co., Lim- 
ited; Hambros Bank Limited; Lazard 
Brothers & Co., Limited; Morgan Gren- 
fell & Co., Limited; N. M. Rothschild & 
Sons, and J. Henry Schroder & Co., 
Limited, and is to be offered by them 
for sale to the public. 


“It is intended to publish the offer for 
sale on Monday next, the 14th of De- 
cember, and to open and close the list 
of applications on Wednesday next, the 
the 16th of December. It is expected 
that the price at which the stock will 
be offered will be £9612 percent.” 





Netherlands Industries 
Merge as EEC Progresses 


The incidence of mergers, consolida- 
tins, and cooperative arrangements 
in Netherlands industry generated by 
Progress of the European Common Mar- 
ket continues. 

A recent amalgamation involves the 
Netherlands’ largest producer of potato 
flour and derivatives, W. S. Scholton 
Co. its principal competitor, O. J. Meyer 
Dextrine Co. and the latter’s affiliate, 
Industrial Starch Co. 


At the time merger of the Nether- 
lands’ leading rubber manufacturer, 
Vredestein Co., and Radium Co., a pro- 
ducer of bicycle tires, foam rubber, and 
Plastic products, was reported.—vU:S. 
Embassy, The Hague. 
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Government Guarantees Sought 
For Hong Kong Development Loans 


A development finance corporation is proposed to be established in 
the British Colony of Hong Kong to operate a lending program guaran- 
teed jointly by the Governments of the United Kingdom and Hong Kong. 
The agency would finance the development of public works to accom- 
modate industrial and commercial growth and also heavy industries, 
low-cost housing, public utilities, agriculture, fisheries, and tourism. 


The Colony, according to an import- 
ant segment of the Hong Kong business 
community, faces a need for expansion 
and diversification of industries and a 
large public works program which local 
capital is unwilling to support. The idea 
of an industrial development institution 
with local Government support has been 
advanced before, but quarantee of in- 
vestment risk by the United Kingdom 
to promote investor confidence, as now 
recommended by the Hong Kong Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is a new proposal. 


Climate Favorable for Development 


Substantial economic development, 
chiefly the expanding manufacture of 
light industrial goods, continues at a 
rapid pace in the Colony’s widely ac- 
claimed free-enterprise climate. Com- 
merce and business activities are rela- 
tively free of restraints, and controls, 
and public finances are unusually sound 
despite moderate tax rates and heavy 
public works expenditures. Although 
foreign investors repatriate large sums 
earned from commercial enterprises in 
Hong Kong, substantial sums remain to 
finance new énterprises, some of which 
are industrial. Also playing a large part 
in Hong Kong’s industrial development 
is a huge reservoir of flight funds seek- 
ing refuge in the Colony from politically 
restive Asian areas. In such an environ- 
ment, the idea of public financial sup- 
port for economic development seems 
paradoxical. 


Foreign Markets Restricted 


The rationale for the lending plan 
strikes at the heart of the Colony’s new 
problem of winning and preserving for- 
eign markets for its export products. 
The largest and fastest growing indus- 
trial production: is of textiles, almost 
entirely for export. Hong Kong pro- 
ducers recently curbed their textile 
sales to the large United Kingdom 
market in response to strong pressures 
from that country’s domestic textile 
producers. Cotton garment sales to the 
United States, which is now a large 
market, also are likely to be restricted. 
Several smaller market areas have tak- 
en or contemplate taking restrictive 
actions against Hong Kong textile prod- 
ucts. The problem is accentuated by the 
declining importance of the Colony’s 
entrepot trade and its rapid population 
growth. 
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External Support Needed 


An attractive solution to the problem 
is believed to lie in further industriali- 
zation, disciplined to stress diversifica- 
tion and improved efficiency and quality. 
It is reasoned, however, that as diversi- 
fication involves a long-term concept 
mixed with an element of political un- 
certainty, local funds are less inclined 
to participate without Government guar- 
antees. Also, an adequate industrializa- 
tion program may not be feasible unless 
there is a concurrent development of 
supporting facilities and accommoda- 
tion—land space, water, utilities, port 
works, communications—usually 
financed by the Government. 


More Foreign Participation Seen 


If undertaken, the project may have 
a broad economic development impact 
on the Colony, introducing a wider base 
for a type of industrial development 
more capable of weathering marketing 
adversities. In an atmosphere offering 
a host of important advantages to busi- 
ness entrepreneurs, such an innovation 
also would serve as a basis for greater 
private American and foreign participa- 
tion in Hong Kong’s economic develop- 
ment. 





Argentina Has Difficulty 
In Meeting Obligations 


Argentine Treasury Secretary Klein 
announced on November 26 that the 
Treasury was having difficulties in 
meeting its obligations and that pay- 
ment of salaries and other debts in No- 
vember would be delayed. The difficul- 
ties, he said, would continue to be par- 
ticularly severe at the end of the year 
in view of the Christmas bonus due all 
employees at that time. The problem of 
financing the bonus would be considered, 
he explained, at a Cabinet meeting 
called by the President for December 3. 


The Secretary added that part of the 
fund shortage would be met by Central 
Bank advances of 1.2 billion pesos to 
the Treasury, covered by holdings of 
dollars from foreign loans. Such a pro- 
cedure is considered potentially infla- 
tionary, but the effect may be neutral- 
ized by subsequent sale of the dollars 
to the public——U.S. Embassy, Buenos 
Aires. 














FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Australia Liberalizes 
Import Restrictions 


A further liberalization of Australian 
import restrictions, including raising the 
annual level of global imports by £A25 


million ($56 million), and additional re- 
laxation on dollar imports, has been 
announced by the Australian Minister 
of Trade. 


The raising of the import level will 
permit increased imports of a wide 
range of products, particularly essen- 
tial raw materials, components, and 
equipment, for industry. Discrimination 
against imports of timber from the dol- 
lar area was removed, leaving only 
motor vehicles and a few consumer 
items still subject to dollar licensing 
discrimination. Remaining § discrimina- 
tions will be removed within a relative- 
ly short period, including those on mo- 
tor vehicles October 1, 1960, the Min- 
ister stated. 


The major portion of the additional 
£A25 million will be used to increase 
allocations for industrial materials and 
equipment licensed under the “adminis- 
trative” category. 

Additional exemptions from licensing 
were provided for materials for indus- 
try, such as: 


Calico for bag making: hatter’s fur: meat 
wraps; nickel alloy blocks, etc.: beryllium 
copper ingots: magnesium alloy ingots: ther- 
mocouple wire; bi-metallic strip: beryllium 
copper strip: fire engines; empty tanks; min- 
eral turpentine: lubricating oils not in bulk: 
dye intermediates, auxiliaries, and assist- 
ants; nickel oxide sinter; chlorinated rubber; 
antimony ore; and type metal. 


Under the import replacement licens- 
ing system licenses will be obtainable 
up to the level of demand for the fol- 
lowing additional products: 


Primary batteries and parts therefor for 
railway signaling and use in mines: parts 
for ‘spirit irons and petrol and oil domestic 
heating and lighting spomences: parts and 
materials for the manuYacture and repair of 
elevators; train lighting and train air con- 
ditioning equipment: replacement parts for 
food processing machinery; replacement parts 
for woodworking machinery: parts and ma- 
terials for the manufacture of picture tubes 
for television receivers: materials for the 
manufacture of artificial flowers: bookbind- 
ers’ cloth; card cloth for the manufacture of 
eard clothing; industrial protective clothing: 
canvas and duck: corrugated sheet and gal- 
vanized sheet; plates for engravers and li- 
thographers; flexible metal tubes, etc; 

Tron and steel tubes, pipes. and fittings: 
railway and tramway materials: shafting; 
barbed wire, wire, and wire netting: sheep 
shears. other garden and field spraying ma- 
chines: steam engine indicators, etc.: elec- 
trical human hair clipping machines: labo- 
ratory heating mantles and testing sieves: 
gas meters and parts: fencing posts: anti- 
mony oxide and star antimony; plain clear 
sheet glass: petroleum refining and blend- 
ing chemicals: copper sulfate: cinemato- 
graphs; canvas fire hose; condenser tissue 
and tracing paper: paper and boards for 
photographic emulsions; tissue paper not 
gummed for cigarettes; parchment: flash 
guns and projectors; fish hooks, floats, nets, 
etc.; and saddlers webs, etc. 


The ceiling of £A5,000 ($11,200) per 
4-month licensing period was removed 


6 


on the following products of dollar ori- 


gin: 

Cigars: canned fruit and vegetables; ap- 
parel: parasols, umbrellas, and sunshades; 
sheets, pillowcases, handkerchiefs, towels, 


lawnmowers; clothes washing 
mach'nes: refrigerators: popcorn and coin 
operated vending machines; household food 
mincers and choppers: electric and gas heat- 
ing and cooking appliances: gas water heat- 
ers: wireless and television sets: furniture; 
fancy goods—for example, cigarette cases, 
serviette rings: toys; spectacles, sunglasses, 
and gogg'es: wallpaper: stationery and greet- 


and the like; 


ing ecards: handbags. purses, wallets; bas- 
kets, travel bags, suitcases; vacuum clean- 
ers, carpet sweepers; sensitized film; and 
footwear 


The liberalization was announced on 
November 29, effective December 1. 
Last August’s relaxations were reported 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, August 
10, 1959, page 10, and August 24, page 8. 


Lebanon Amends 
Customs Tariffs 


Lebanon has amended its customs 
tariff to admit certain items duty free 
and increase the ad valorem duty on 
some artificial textile fibers, and has 
removed specified rubber products from 
the list requiring prior import licenses. 

Special double-ply plastic bands and 
strips intended for manufacture of 
venetian blinds now are admitted duty 
free. These bands and strips formerly 
were assessed a 25-percent ad valorem 
duty under tariff item No. 967 d. 

The ad valorem duty on lace of pure 
rayon, rayon waste, and any artificial 
textile fiber, was increased from 30 per- 
cent to 40 percent. Rayon articles af- 
fected by this change are listed under 
Item No. 486 a. These amendments 
were dated October 29, 1959. 

Rubber plates intended for industry 
and rubber heels and soles as provided 
for under Tariff Items Nos. 372 and 
377 have been removed from the list of 
products requiring prior import licenses 
by the ministry of National Economy 
under decree No. 10856 dated Novem- 
ber 12.—U.S. Embassy, Beirut. 


Ecuador Establishes TV 


Broadcasting Regulations 





Ecuador has established new regula- 
tions governing television broadcasting 
in the country. The regulations, set 
forth by decree No. 1917 of November 
18 but not effective until published in 
the Registro Oficial, follow American 
broadcasting standards. 

The regulations call for facilities of 
more than 250 watts each, a 50,000- 
sucre guarantee (approximately 17.50 
sucres=US$1.) by license applicants, 
and employment of at least 75 percent 
Ecuadoran personnel. Licenses will be 
granted only to Ecuadoran citizens, 
companies, or corporations. However, 
non-Ecuadorans may participate with 
Ecuadoran interests in such activities. 


a, 


Cuba Revises Food 
Labeling Rules 


Cuba has modified labeling require. 
ments affecting imported foodstuffs jp 
containers as well as those manufae. 
tured and packaged in that country, 

The new decree, No. 2226, publisheg 
in the November 25 issue of the Goy. 
ernment Gazette, stipulates that 39 
days from date of publication Cuban 
Customs will not permit clearance of 
imported foodstuffs which do not meet 
the new requirements. 

Chief provisions of the new decree 
are: 

e Every article of food in containers 
to be sold to the public, imported or 
produced domestically, must bear 4 
label in Spanish complying with the 
provisions of the law regarding descrip- 
tion and specifications of the contents 
of the container. 

e@ Any other language may be used, 
together with the Spanish, to describe 
the contents of the containers, provided 
that the inscription, label, or wrapper 
in the foreign language is an exact 
translation of the Spanish. 

e The Minister of Commerce is em. 
powered to permit clearance through 
Customs of food imports not fulfilling 
the requirements of the decree on con 
dition that the shipment be placed ip 
the importer’s. warehouse and that the 
provisions of the decree be complied 
with prior to sale of the merchandise, 

@ Products not sold in their original 
containers and sold in bulk by weight 
or measure, and sold in fractions of the 
unit of sales used by the manufacturer, 
repacker, or distributor of the merchan- 
dise, are excluded from the require 
ments, 


@ The Minister of Commerce shall 
have the prerogative of including any 
articles or products under the provisions 
of the decree and may, at his discre 
tion, issue supplementary rules in its 
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The new decree revokes decree Ill 
of January 19, 1950, which actually wa 
never put into effect. Labeling require 
ments in the Spanish-language in th 
recent past have been those impos 
by the Ministry of Health and were nt 
a condition to importation but applied 
only to food products, resold to th 
public (Foreign Commerce Weeki 
Sept. 22, 1958 p. 10). Most U.S. food & 
porters reportedly already comply wil 
the requirements prescribed in the nev 
decree.—U.S. Embassy, Havana. 

The revisions should be noted in US 
Department of Commerce _ publicatidt 
Preparing Shipments to Cuba, Wotl 
Trade Information Service reports, pat 
2, No. 59-22, March 1959, 
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Canada Postpones Marking 
Rule for Tubes 


The Department of National Rev- 
enue, Ottawa, has announced April 
1, 1960, as the effective date of the 
recent order in council requiring 
imported electronic tubes to be 
marked with the country of origin. 

By advancing the effective date 
from December 1, 1959, to April 1, 
1960, the Department has acceded 
to the request of the exporting 
industry for more time to meet 
the marking requirement. 


NAPPPAPPPPPPPPPPPPIPIPIIIISA 


Norway Sets Fresh Peach, 
Pear, Plum Import Season 


Pears may be imported into Norway 
during the period January 16 through 
July 31, 1960, and peaches and plums, 
January 16 through June 30, 1960, ac- 
cording to the Norwegian Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

This year the pear season is opening 
144 days earlier than in 1958-59 when 
about 1,300 metric tons of pears were 
imported. In this group, pears aré the 
oly commodity significant in US. 
Norway fruit trade. 

Little increase in import of U.S. pears 
is expected because of the high prices 
of U.S. fruit and competition from lower 
priced Italian pears, Norwegian fruit 
importers indicate. They anticipate that 
Norwegian pear requirements will be 
filed through purchases in European 
fruit auctions, held in such places as 
Hamburg and Rotterdam, rather than 
through direct purchases from U.S. ship- 
pers, because of the late announcement 
of the new Norwegian fruit import sea- 
son in relation to the U.S, marketing 
season.—U.S. Embassy, Oslo. 





Venezuela Raises Duties 
On Empty Gas Cylinders 


The Venezuelan Government has 
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amended its tariff classification of emp- 
ty metal gas cylinders and has substan- 
tially raised their import duty, effective 
December 18, 1959. 

This item, No. 699-21-04, formerly as- 
sessed an import duty of 0.005 bolivar 
per gross kilogram (1 bolivar =US$0.30), 
has three new subitems added, with 


duty rates as follows: 

6998-21-04. Metal cylinders for compressed gas, 
and similar containers that withstand pres- 
Sure, seamless or not; 

21-4-1. Cans for domestic or industrial 
use, with seams and with unit weight from 
5 kilograms and more, 2.00 bolivares per 
Pe ie tlogram; 

21-04-2, Tanks for domestic or industrial 


use, with seams and with unit wéight over 
50 kilograms, 2.00 bolivares per gross kilo- 


Tram ; 
21-04-3. Not specified, 0.005 bolivares per 
8toss kilogram. 


—Gaceta Oficial, November 18, 1959. 


December 21, 1959 


Malaya Names More 
Pioneer Industries 


Additional industries and products 
have received pioneer status’ in Malaya 
under the Pioneer Industries (Relief 
from Income Tax) Ordinance, bringing 
the number given such status to 32 and 
161, respectively. 

New products, approved as of No- 
vember 26, 1959, grouped according to 
industry, are as follows: 

{ Chemical: Zinc oxide. 

Textiles: Hosiery, other knitted goods. 

Diamond polishing: Polished  dia- 
monds. 

Timber: Shredded woodwool. 

Vegetable oil milling: Peanut oil, pea- 
nut butter, peanut cake. 

Industries and products previously 
granted pioneer status are listed in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, December 
22, 1958, page 7; June 1, 1959, page 16; 
October 5, 1959, page 10; and November 
16, 1959, page 11. Provisions of the basic 
Pioneer Industries Ordinance are given 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, July 7, 
1958, page 15. 





Bolivia Drops Consular 
Invoice Requirement 


Use of consular invoices on imports 
into Bolivia has been terminated by a 
Supreme decree, which establishes a 
procedure for the substitution of com- 
mercial invoices visaed by a Bolivian 
consul. 

Effective December 1, a visaed com- 
mercial invoice is required on shipments 
to Bolivia valued in excess of US$50. 
Consular stamps of 144 percent of the 
value of the shipment are now applied 
to the original of the required 4 copies 
of the commercial invoice. (See Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Nov. 23, 1959, p. 13.) 

The decree was dated November 18, 
1959. 

Abolishment of the consular invoice 
requirement should be noted in USS. 
Department of Commerce publication, 
Preparing Shipments to Bolivia, World 
Trade Information Service report, part 
2, No. 57-43, April 1957.—U.S. Embassy, 
La Paz. 


Barter Office To Be Set 
Up by Colombia Ministry 


Plans are underway in Colombia to 
establish an office for barter trade, the 





* Minister of Finance has announced. 


This office, which will be attached 
to the Superintendency of Imports, is 
to serve as the control center for all 
foreign barter activities, private as 
well as official. 

Permission for private exporters to 
enter into barter agreements, an ar- 
rangement which heretofore has been 
a Government monopoly, also is pro- 
prosed.—U.S. Embassy, Bogota. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


German War Sequel Law 
Claim Deadline Set 


The Finance Ministry of the Federal 
Republic. of Germany has announced 
the final deadline for filing nonbonded 
claims under the General War Sequel 
Law as December 31, 1959. 

The General War Sequel Law deals 
with foreign creditors’ claims against 
the former German Reich, including the 
Reichsbahn, the Reichspost, the Reich- 
sautobahnen, and the former State of 
Prussia, arising from capital invest- 
ments expressed in reichsmarks and cer- 
tain other reichsmark claims against 
those debtors. The law does not deal 
with claims arising from racial, reli- 
gious, or political persecution or with 
claims arising out of World War II. 

Detailed information on the Law and 
on the filing of claims thereunder will 
be found in an information sheet avail- 
able at the Securities Settlement Ad- 
visory Agency of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, 30 Broad Street, Suite 
3601, New York 4, N.Y., at the German 
Embassy in Washington, D.C., or at all 
German Consulates General and Con- 
sulates in the United States. 





Uruguay Removes Controls 
On Additional Imports 


The Uruguayan National Council of 
Government on November 3 removed 
exchange controls on importation of 
certain additional items indispensable to 
various sectors of the national economy. 
These items now enter Uruguay at the 
free exchange rate, 4.11 pesos per U.S. 
dollar. 

Items added to the list are: Soda ash; 
calcium carbide; potash and sodium 
chlorate; electrodes; sesquisulfide of 
phosphverus; and gypsum, both raw and 
in stone form (See Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Oct. 26, 1959, p. 8).—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Montevideo. ° 





Korean Ministry Plans 
To Promote Exports 


The Korean Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry réportedly is considering 
a more liberal trade program for the 
first half of 1960, particularly with re- 
spect to exports. 


Among the changes expected are the 
addition of new items to the list of 
“encouraged” export items, preferential 
treatment to be accorded the proceeds; 
a shift of more commodities from the 
specific to the automatic approval list; 
a priority allocation of foreign exchange 
to traders with outstanding export rec- 
ords; and encouragement of barter trade 
in certain commodities. 








FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Belgium Sets Up 
Economic Bureau 


A new economic planning bureau— 
Bureau de Programmation Economique— 
has been set up in Belgium. 

The new Bureau, established by a 
royal decree published October 20, 1959, 
is to study and make proposals to the 
Inter-ministerial Committee for Eco- 
nomic Coordination concerning: 

General objectives of economic policy, 
especially with respect to investment, 
employment, prices, and wages; a pro- 
gram of economic and social develop- 
ment for 1 or more years, to attain the 
aforesaid objectives and to include rele- 
vant budgetary estimates as well as 
transportation, energy, and employment 
policies; a plan for public investments 
integrating the principal projects of 
the different administrations, services, 
and public authorities; and estimates of 
private investments, and prospects for 
the various economic sectors. 

The Government intends that the 
Bureau’s program for public investment 
should not only prescribe project pri- 
orities but also should be sufficiently 
flexible to permit expenditures to have 
a counter-cyclical effect. Its estimates 
of private investments should form the 
basis for advice to industry on the types 


(Continued on page 26) 


GATT Approves Tunisian 
Provisional Accession 





Contracting parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade have 
agreed to the Government of Tunisia’s 
request for provisional accession to the 
Agreement and have invited Tunisia to 
participate forthwith in their work. 


Under the terms of a declaration, 
which has been opened for acceptance, 
commercial relations between Tunisia 
and Governents which accept the dec- 
laration will be based upon the Gen- 
eral Agreement pending Tunisia’s full 
accession.» As a preliminary to full ac- 
cession, tariff negotiations between 
Tunisia and contracting parties, will be 
held in the second part of the 1960-61 
tariff conference. 


The Tunisian representative, Mr. 
Chadli Tnani, took his seat among the 


contracting parties in plenary meeting 
on November 12. 





The Central Bank of the Argentine 
Republic has announced that all bank 
notes of 0.50 and 1.00 peso denomination 
in circulation will cease to be legal 
tender as of January 1, 1961. Such notes, 
however, will continue to be accepted at 
all Argentine banks through December 
28, 1962, following which they will be 
demonetized.—_U.S. Embassy, Buenos 
Aires, 











Netherlands Raises 
Discount Rate 


The Netherlands Bank has raised 
its discount rate by 0.75 percent to 
3.5 percent and has increased its 
other lending rates by an equal 
amount. Its rate for promissory 
notes now stands at 4 percent; for 
advances to private persons, at 5 
percent; and for other advances, in- 
cluding those to government au- 
thorities and banks, at 4 percent. 

The increases, effective November 
14, mark the end of a period of suc- 
cessive reductions during which the 
discount rate was lowered from 5 
percent in August 1957 to 2.75 per- 
cent as of January 21, 1959. The 
official reason given for reversir% 
this decline was that the commer- 
cial bank credits to the private sec- 
tor of the economy have increased 
to a point where a low discount 
rate is no longer desirable.—U.S. 
Embassy, The Hague. 





Greece Expands 
Import Controls 


Prior approval of an import license 
from the Greek Ministry of Industry is 
required for import of the following 
items, added to list B by ministerial 
decision: 

Electrical incubators, 
eges: poultry and animal food mixers; 
mixers of industrial powders used in sub- 
soil and surface applications and which are 
also suitable for preparation of agricultural 
medicines, synthetic foodstuffs, etc., of a 
capacity of 100 kilograms and over: pul- 
verizer hammers (hammer mill hammers) for 
pulverizing grains and industrial products— 
Sugar, spices, fibrous substances, industrial 
seeds; chicken brooders, automatic, operated 
with fuel oil; chicken brooders, electrical, 
which regulate temperature automatically; 
brood coops; electrical egg graders for au- 
tomatic egg testing and weighing, and sorting 
eggs according to weight; and hen plucking 
machines, electrical. 

The ministerial 
September 10, 
Athens. 

List B on page 6 of U.S. Department 
of Commerce Publication, Licensing and 
Exchange Controls—Greece, World 
Trade Information Service report, part 
2, No. 59-4, January, 1959, is super- 
seded by the list published in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, June 22, 1959, page 
8, and the additional items mentioned in 
this article. 


capacity over 5.000 


decision was dated 
1959.—U.S., Embassy 





Operation of pinball machines in pub- 
lic places in Portugal is to be prohibited 
as of January 1, 1960, under a Ministry 
of the Interior order dated November 
5, 1958. 

After that date, owners and operators 
of such machines will be legaily pros- 
ecuted and the machines will be sub- 
ject to possible confiscation.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Lisbon, 


°30 million bolivares (1 bolivar 


i 


Argentina Renews 


Pact With Brazil 


Basic commercial , agreements hg, 
tween Argentina and Brazil have bee, 
renewed by an exchange of notes, 

The agreements include the Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation of 1} 
its complementary notes of 1942 ang 
1943, the commercial agreement of 1953 
and its modifications of 1954, and ¢op. 
tinuation of existing treatment of prod. 
ucts in exchange between the two coup. 
tries, until the proposed agreement for 
a free trade zone has been implemented 
or until the present agreements haye 
been replaced by others, but not longer 
than a year. 

A separate note also agreed in gen. 
eral terms to encourage foreign trade 
between the two countries and to pro 
mote the complementary industrial de. 
velopment of both. In a press state. 
ment, representatives of the two Goy. 
ernments agreed to study means for 
correcting a recent drop in volume of 


exports of coffee and other products 
from Brazil to Argentina. (See For. 
eign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 19, 1940, 


p. 100, and June 13, 1942, p. 12.) 

The exchange of notes took place 
on November 19, 1959.—U.S. Embassy, 
Buenos Aires. 





Portugal Adopts Brussels 
Customs Nomenclature 


The Portuguese Government has ap 
proved adoption of the Brussels Customs 
nomenclature, by decree-law No. 42,656, 
published in the Diario do Govern 
Lisbon, of November 19. 

The decree contains no text other 
than announcement of this step, which 
coincides with the initialling of the 
Outer Seven agreement in Stockholm, 
A forthcoming supplement of the Diario 
do Governo is to furnish full details of 
the new nomenclature.—U.S. Embassy, 
Lisbon. 


Youumela Te Increase 
Output of Hatching Eggs 


The Venezuelan Ministry of Agricul 
ture has announced a 5-year poultry 
development program to be devoted e& 
clusively to developing production df 
hatching eggs. 

The program, at an estimated cost of 
US$0.30) 
is to produce 56 million hatching eggs 
annually—the present rate of imports— 
within 5 years. 

Although broiler -raisers will not ® 
granted credits under this program 
they will benefit from the lower cor 
trolled prices for eggs or chicks a 
quired from local hatcheries which ob 
tain Government credit.—U.S. Embassy, 
Caracas, 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





World Trade Directory 
Reports Available 


World Trade Directory reports 
on private foreign firms or indi- 
yiduals mentioned in the World 
Trade Leads and Investment Op- 
portunities departments of For- 
eign Commerce Weekly are avail- 
able to qualified U.S. firms—or 
will be prepared on request— 
through the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign % 
Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., # 
for $1 each. The reports also may # 
be obtained through the Deprrt- : 
ment’s Field Offices. 

Requests for these reports : 





Se Seattle 








@hould include the names and ad- 
dresses of the firms or individ- ; 
uals. 








The information given in a 
World Trade Directory report 
usually includes lines of goods 


handled, operation methods, size % 
of business, capital, sales volume, # 
trade and financial reputation, and # 
other pertinent business informa- 
tion. 


Bids Asked by U.A.R. for 
Pumping Station in Egypt 


The Egyptian Ministry of Public 
Works invites bids until January 9 for 
supply and erection of Truga pumping 
station and its transformer station. The 
pumping station will compromise 5 
units, each with discharge capacity of 
Tcubic meters per second at 2.9 meters 
static lift. 

Bids must be submitted to the Direc- 
tor General, Mechanical and Electrica! 
Department, Ministry of Public Works, 
Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R., through agent 
established in Egypt. A single copy of 
the specifications and bidding conditions 
is available on loan from BFC’s Trade 
Development Division, U.S. Departmen; 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 











Tunisia Plans To Build 
Modern Slaughterhouses 


The Tunisian Department of Agricul- 
ture is undertaking a survey with a 
view toward building modern slaughter- 

and a cattle market. Included in 
the projects will be the latest mechani- 
cal handling, processing, refrigerating, 
and power equipment. 

Firms interested in participating in 
this project are invited to submit sug- 
gestions, proposals, catalogs, and 
estimates fo the Economic Section, Em- 

of Tunisia, 2408 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C., for 
compilation and transmittal. 
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10 Nations in Market To Buy Drugs, 
Machinery, Equipment, Launches 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procurement 
agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S. suppliers. 

Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Argentina 


Units for collecting domestic garbage, 
3, mounted on truck chassis, gasoline or 
diesel powered, or trailers towable by 
tractors; minimum capacity 4 cubic 
meters each unit, automatic discharge, 
pneumatic-tired wheels, other necessary 
equipment; bids invited until January 
5, 1960 by Municipal de Mercedes, Prov- 
ince of San Luis. Bid notice in Spanish.* 


Burma 


X-ray fluorescence analysis attach- 
ment and X-ray accessories, UBARI 
tender No. 195; bids invited until Jan- 
uary 5 by Union of Burma Applied 
Research Institute, Knabe, Rangoon. 
Payment in U.S. dollars under ICA pro- 
gram.* 


Ceylon 


Hot press, 1, 50 by 100 inches, 12 
openings, maximum panel pressure 200 
pounds per square inch, maximum 
temperature 25 degrees, complete with 
accessories; veneer dryer, 1, 4 deck, ca- 
pacity 16,000 square feet of 1/22 inch 
veneer per hour; until December 31 
by Secretary, Gintota Plywoods Corp., 
110 General’s Lake Road, Colombo 2.* 

Portable welders, 3; hydraulic shop 
press, 50-ton capacity; saw bench, auto- 
matic; heat-treatment furnace, small; 
furnace for melting brass; bids invited 
until January 19 by Chairman, Tender 
Board, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Lands, P.O. Box 500, Colombo 1, ICA/ 
DLF financed. 

Textile machinery for 3 sizing and 
weaving units, including yarn prepara- 
tory and sizing equipment; weaving 
equipment; weft yarn preparatory 
equipment; and cloth room equipment 
for Department of Rural Development 
and Cottage Industries; bids invited un- 
til January 7 by Chairman, Tender 
Board, Ministry of Home Affairs, P.O. 
Box 552, Colombo 7.* 


India 


Steel products, 1,100 tons, tender No. 
SD-8; bids invited until December 23 
by India Supply Mission, 2536 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington 8, 
D.C. Tender documents may be ob- 
tained from Mission on request, 


Steel products, 5,960 long tons, MS 
strips, sheets, plates, spring steel; bids 





invited until December 30 by Steel Con- 
troller, Calcutta.* 


Iran 


Fire fighting equipment: Alarm loud- 
speaker, portable, including microphone 
and amplifier, with batteries, radius 250 
meters; fixed loudspeaker, 7 sets, 220 
volts a.c., with transformer for 6 volt; 
metal helmets, 60, bright, with front 
or front and back protection and strap; 
gas masks, 10 sets, with portable oxy- 
gen cylinders; rubber boots, 200 pairs, 
(knee high 100, wader type 100). 

Ladders, 12 sets, double folding, 12 
meter; jackets, 120, rubber or leather, 
waterproof, black or brown; nozzles, 30, 
2% inch- pipe; nozzles, 120, fog, 2% 
inch pipe; distributor, 30, 2% inch pipe, 
2 way; joints, 30, 2%2 inch pipe, 2 way. 

Bids invited until December 31 by 
Ministry of Customs and Monopolies, 
Tehran.* 

Wireless tubes; bids invited until Jan- 
uary 16 by Secretary of State for War, 
Directorate of Military Transmissions, 
Tehran. Specifications and conditions of 
contract may be obtained from Direc- 
torate’s Supply Bureau, Jamshid-abad, 
Tehran. Tender notice.* 


Iraq 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals, tender 
No. Med. 6; pharmaceutical and hospital 
equipment, tender No. Med. 7; bids in- 
vited until February 1 by Directorate of 
Contracts and Purchases, Ministry of 
Defense, Baghdad.* 


New Zealand \ 


Deformed reinforcing steel, 1,940 tons, 

various lengths, diameters ranging from 
% to 1% inches, tender No. S.M.Q. 
1448, bids invited until January 12; 
valves, 2, wedge gate, sizes 18 inches 
and 13% inches; January 22; bids in- 
vited by Stores Manager, Ministry of 
Works, P.O. Box 8024, Wellington. Spe- 
cifications available from New Zealand 
Senior Trade Commissioner, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington 6, D.C. 


Nigeria 


Rails, 20,000 long tons and sleepers, 
17,000 tons for Nigerian Railways; 
British standard rail and sleeper speci- 
fications; quotations f.as. U.S. port 
should be sent to The Crown Agents, 4 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Burma Needs Various 
Electrical Materials 


Bids for supply of electrical mate- 
rials to be delivered at various times 
over the next several months are re- 
quested by Rangoon Electric Supply, 
Burma, the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce has reported. 

Among the approximately 100 items 
in the specifications are light bulbs of 
various filaments and types; fluorescent 
lamp fittings, starters; Christmas tree 
lights; sockets; PVC insulation tape; 
electric cookers and kettles, blenders, 
ice cream freezers, coffeemakers, toast- 
ers, irons, desk and other type fans, 
vacuum cleaners, washers, soldering 
irons, immersion heaters, and water 
coolers; meters; radios and _ spare 
parts, tube and transistor type; mer- 
cury lamps; hi-fi sets and tape record- 
ers; and conduit pipe. 

Quotations must be made on both 
f.o.b. and cif. basis, with validity 
periods of at least 2 months. Samples 
are to be submitted with tenders to 
reach the Commercial Manager, Ran- 
goon Electric Supply, 503-509 Merchant 
Street, Rangoon, Burma, before De- 
cember 31. No tenders will be consid- 
ered unless accompanied by samples. 

Covers containing the tenders must 
be distinctly marked “Tender No. 24” 
and must indicate clearly the closing 
date and validity period. Tender covers 
should be addressed to Executive Offi- 
cer, Rangoon Electric Supply, at the 
Merchant Street address. 

Copy of the specifications is available 
on loan from BFC’s Trade Development 
Division, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C., or from 
the Embassy of Burma, 2300 S Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


10 Nations... 


(Continued from page 9) 


Millbank, London, S.W. 1. England, re- 
ferring to EC3/Nigerian Rly. 2508. Rail 
quotations urgently required, those for 
sleepers may be sent later.* 


Pakistan 

Hydraulic testing machine, 50-ton ca- 
pacity; bids invited until December 22 
by Director General of Supply and De- 
velopment, Frere Road, Karachi.* 

Master clocks for wireless stations; 
bids invited until January 9 by Purchase 
Coordinating Officer, Posts and Tele- 
graphs Directorate General, Block No. 
32, Pakistan Secretariat, Karachi.* 


United Arab Republic 


Humidification machinery to treat 
30,000 kilograms of crude tobacco in 7 
hours before manipulation and 15,000 
kilograms in 7 hours after manuipula- 
tion, current triphase, 110 to 190 volts, 
50 cycles. 

Cellophane wrapping machine to pack 
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yA 
U.A.R. Invites Bids 
For Mint Equipment 


Bids are invited by The Mint Admin- 
istration, Cairo, for supply of various 
equipment including two _ blanking 
presses, two high cold-rolling reversing 
machines, one equalizing cold rolling 
mill, one gang slitting machine, one 
edge milling machine, one bright an- 
nealing, furnace, one tilting crucible 
melting furnace, and other equipment. 

Bids, accompanied by provisional 
deposit of two percent of bid value, 
must be submitted by December 30 to 
the Director General, Mint Adminis- 
tration, Ministry of Treasury, Abbas- 
sieh, Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R., through 
agent established in Egypt. 

A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able on loan from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 





2 kinds of cigarettes—American type, 
20 cigarettes arranged in 3 rows, 7, 6, 
and 7 and carton packets for 20 ciga- 
retts arranged in 2 rows of 10 each. 
Sizes: 77.5 by 66.5 by 14 millimeters 
and 85 by 82 by 18 millimeters. 
Cigarette boxmaking machines—for 
cigarettes 68 millimeters long and 8 mil- 
limeters in diameter; machines to print, 
cut and make slits, with necessary im- 
plements to print 3 colors at one time, 
packets for 20 cigarettes of 10 in each 
row, enveloped in aluminum foil. 
Defoiling and cleaning machines to 
manipulate 6,000 kilograms of oriental 
tobacco leaves in 7 hours, current tri- 
phase, 50 cycles, 190 volts. Cigarette 
cartridge manufacturing machine to 
produce 10-cigarette packets 68 mil- 
limeters long and 8 millimeters in di- 
ameter, and 10-cigarette packets 68 
millimeters long and 9 in diameter. 
Bids invited until January 10 by 


‘Syrian Region Directorate General of 


Tobacco and Tombac Monopoly, OPO 
616, Damascus, Syria.* 

Patrol boat, 1, with auxiliary ma- 
chinery, equipment, and stores, length 
100 feet, steel hull, twin screw, 2 marine 
diesel engines, speed 22 to 25 knots; 
dinghies, 10, with outboard motor and 
spare, to carry 5 men at speed up to 
15 knots; motor launches, 12, length 25 
to 30 feet, hull mahogany or pitch pine, 
marine diesel engine, speed 15 knots; 
motor launches, 9, shallow draft to 
carry 8 men with equipment (6 with 
speeds to 13 knots, 3 with speeds to 18 
knots), hull wood or light alloy metal. 

Bids invited until January 24 by Di- 
rector General of Coasts, Fisheries, and 
Customs Guards Administration, Cen- 
tral Office of the Administration Bulke- 
ley, Ramleh, Alexander, Egypt, U.A.R. 
Bids, accompanied by provisional de- 
posit of 2 percent of bid value, should 
be submitted through agent established 
in Egypt. Single copy.* 





= 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named jy 
the following lists have expressed jp. 
terest in establishing new business ¢op, 
nections in the United States. 


While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute 
the U.S. Department of Commerce cap, 
not assume responsibility for any trans. 
actions undertaken with these firms 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail. 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 

When available, supplementary infor. 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trae 
Opportunity Section, Trade Develop 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com. 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D.C. Requests for loan 
material should include the commodity 
as well as the foreign firm’s name ani 
address. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Alcoholic Beverages 


France 

Cognae in 75 cl. glass bottles 
wooden casks, also other’ French 
brandies, in large quantities of gool 
to highest quality offered direct a 
through agent by A. Antier & @ 
(producer, wholesaler, exporter), 
Rue de la Rochefoucauld, Cognac, Che 
rente. WTD 1/27/58. 


Forest Products 
Brazil 

Pinewood, plywood, veneer, hard 
woods, sawn lumber, and broomsticks, 
in large quantities, offered direct o 
through agent by Laminadora Thomad 
Ltda. (producer and exporter), Rw 
Jose Loureiro 12, 8th floor, Curitiba 
WTD 11/16/59. 


Thailand 

Teak, yang and lumber in large quar 
tities and various sizes offered direct # 
through agent by Amico Co., Ltd. (& 
porter, wholesaler), 171 Siphya Rt 
Bangkok. WTD 11/23/59. 


Handicrafts 


Egypt 

Matching Jari evening purses ani 
belts, hand embroidered on black sik 
in imitation silver or gold thread, @ 
real silver and gold thread, or comb 
nation of both; and Laminette-Jan 
thread in imitation or real silver @ 
gold for making brocade cloth and f@ 
other uses, offered direct or througt 
agent by L’Orient India (export me 
chant), P.O. Box 11, Ismailia. WI 
11/16/59, 
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A Spanish artistic ceramics of 
glazed earthenware offered direct or 
through agent by Jaime Vano Marques, 
Faytonar (manufacturer, exporter), 
pernat y Baldovi 4, Valencia. WTD 
11/12/59. 

Handbags and hats of palm, straw, 
willow, reed, or palmetto, manufactured 
to order, offered direct or through 
agent, preferably one who can write in 
Spanish, by Viuda de Vicente Miralles 
pows (manufacturer, exporter), General 


Mola 13, Pedreguer, Alicante. Illus- 
trated leaflet.* WTD 11/16/59. 

Hides, Skins 

England 

Raw hides, calf, sheep, lamb, and 
goatskins offered direct or through 


agent by Colin & Shields (Skins), Ltd. 
(importer, exporter), 88-90 Weston St., 
London, S.E. 1. WTD 11/13/59. 


Housewares 

Brazil 

Percale and nylon sheets, tape-bound 
corners that adjust to mattress thick- 
ness, for all size beds, 1,000 each month- 
ly; also linen tablecloths, any size and 
color, 500 monthly, all items embroid- 
ered by skilled loeal and European 
artisans, offered direct or through agent 
by Textil Madeirense Goldrose Ltda, 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
Avenida Liberdade 899, or Caixa Postal 
4437, Sao Paulo. WTD 11/5/59. 

Italy 

Aluminum coffee pots, both napole- 
tana and espresso system, 30,000; ice 
buckets, 10,000; and portable iceboxes, 
offered direct or through agent by Of- 
ficina di Cairo Montenotte S.p.A. (man- 
exporter of extruded and 
stamped aluminum articles), P.O. Box 
7, Cairo Montenotte (Savona). WTD 
11/18/59. 


Jewelry 
Spain 

Costume jewelry, imitation Toledo, in- 
cluding earrings, brooches, bracelets, 
necklaces, keyrings, cuff links, tie bars, 
etc, in large quantities, offered direct 


or through agent by Bernardo Marques 
Gomila (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 


porter), Calle Negrete 15, Ciudadela, 
Menorca (Balearic Islands). WTD 
10/27/59. 

Medicinals 

Germany 


Herb extracts and distillates used as 
remedy for silicosis, bronchitis, and 


India Extends Bid Date 


The date for the supply of two 10-ton 
Wharf cranes has been extended by the 
Madras Port Trust from December 4 
to January 18. This trade lead was re- 
ported in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
October 12, page 11. 
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Electrical Equipment 
Wanted in Malaya 


The Central Electricity Board, 
Federation of Malaya, invites bids 
until March 28, 1960, for supply and 
installation of switchgear for Con- 
tract 5, Cameron Highlands hydro- 
electric project. 

The contract comprises 132 kilo- 
volts, 11 kilovolts, and 415-volt 
switchgear, shunt capacitors, 
powerline carrier, control, relay, 
and ancillary equipment. A brief 
summary of the extent of work may 
be had on application to Messrs. 
Preece, Cardew and Rider, 8 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 1., Eng- 
land. Tender documents may be 
obtained from the same address for 
$56 a set. This sum will not be re- 
funded. 


PAPPAPPPPPPPPPPPPPPAPPPSPSPSASOA 


cough irritations offered direct or 
through agent by Messelken Kraeufer- 
extrakte GmbH. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 15 Bruchweg, Krefeld-Uerdin- 


gen. Des¢riptive leaflet in German.* 
WTD 11/10/59. 


Motors, Electric 
Netherlands 


Small electric motors of iractional 
hp., and other small electric motors for 
special purposes offered direct by EMI, 
N.V. Electrotechnische Mechanische In- 
dustrie (manufacturer, exporter of small 
electric motors of fractional hp., alter- 
nating current up to % hp., and direct 
current motors up to 6 hp., up to 1,400 
to 3,500 r.p.m., for use in washing ma- 
chines, oil burners, ceiling and other 
fans), 25 Muntkade, Utrecht. WTD 
11/5/59. 

Optical Goods 
Italy 


Sunglasses and spectacle frames of 
high quality and deluxe models, frames 
in celluloid, partly of metal (laminated 
gold) and other types, offered, prefer- 
ably on outright sale basis but will con- 
sider through agent, by Fratelli De 
Lotto Cav. G. A. & M.—Fabbrica Oc- 
chiali (manufacturer, exporter), Via 
Resinego, S. Vito di Cadore (Belluno). 
WTD 11/18/59. 


Purchasing Agent 
Denmark 


Egil Barfod & Co. A/S (export mer- 
chant), 101 Gothersgade, Copenhagen K, 
desires to act as purchasing agent on 
behalf of U.S. firms of foodstuffs, furni- 
ture, pleasure boats, knitwear, gift 
articles, etc. WTD 11/21/58. 


Scientific Supplies 
Germany 
Mathematical models offered direct, 


-slash-through pockets, 
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preferably to colleges, universities, or 
other scientific institutes, by Karl Kolb, 
Wissenschaftlicher Export (exporter), 
34 Untermainkai, Frankfurt/Main. II- 
lustrated and descriptive leaflet in Ger- 
man.* WTD 9/17/58. 


Textiles 
Pakistan 


Handwoven furnishing fabrics, accord- 
ing to requirements, offered direct or 
through agent by Dawn General Trad- 
ing Co. (manufacturers’ and commission 
agent), Ganpat Rd., Anarkali, Lahore. 
WTD 10/22/59. 

Thailand 


Thai silk, 10,000 yds. monthly, 36 in. 
x 30 yds., offered by Amico Co., Ltd. 
(exporter, wholesaler), 171 Siphya Rd., 
Bangkok. WTD 11/23/59. 


Wallpaper 
Japan 


Wallpaper offered direct or through 
agent by Yasutomo & Co., Ltd. (Kabu- 
shiki Kaisha Yasutomo Shoten) (export 
merchant), 14, 1-chome, Yamato-cho, 
Naka-ku, Yokohama. WTD 11/16/59. 


Wearing Apparel 
Israel 


Plastic raincoats made of extra-strong 
lightweight fabric, 100% waterproof, 
fashionably styled with raglan sleeves, 
and_ electron- 
ically sealed seams, 6 brilliant colors, 
large quantities offered for direct pur- 
chase by Dr. Martin Stern, Israel Mas- 
tercraft (exporter of artware, souvenir, . 
and gift articles), P.O. Box 181, or 11 
Malal St., Ramat Gan, WTD 7/7/59. 


Italy 


Wool and cotton knitwear for men 
and women, including: pullovers, sweat- 
ers, cardigans, etc., also manufactured 
to customers’ designs, offered direct or 
through agent by Maglificio Cristallo 
(manufacturer, exporter), San _ Fior, 
Treviso. WTD 11/17/59. 


Woodenware 
Japan 


Self-service tray, wainut-color finish 
made of high-quality cherry wood, 
15 x 10 in., made to order, offered di- 
rect or through agent by Suzuki Shikki 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), No. 145, 
Yatsu, Odawara, Kanagawa-ken. Pho- 
tograph.* WTD 10/13/59. 

Wool 
Spain 

Wool and woolen yarn offered tirect 
or through agent by Manufacturas de 
Estambre, S.A. (manufacturer, whole- 
saler), Balmes 14, Alcoy, Alicante. WTD 
8/17/59. 

Turkey 


Anatolian unwashed wool, 250,000 
tons, offered for direct purchase by 
Sakir Yilmazer (export-import mer- 
chant), P.K. 116, Iskenderun. WTD 
11/6/59. 
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EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Automotive Equipment 
France 


Automobile accessories and spare 
parts of good quality, preferably from 
surplus stocks, for U.S. automobiles, 
trucks, etc., desired for direct purchase 
and agency by Matam (Besson & Mau- 
randy), (wholesaler handling automobile 
accessories, spare parts, and supplies), 
5 Impasse Saint-Aubin (Boite Postale 
No. 475), Toulouse, Haute-Garonne. 
Price quotations desired by firm, WTD 
1/21/59. 

Syria 

Automotive spare parts, $15,000 
worth, to fit U.S. manufactured automo- 
biles and trucks, desired for direct pur- 
chase by Ismail Khalil Ibrahim (import- 
ing distributor), Main St., Deir ez-Zor. 
WTD 12/1/59. 


Chemicals 


Norway 

Agricultural chemicals, including in- 
secticides, fungicides, and weed killers, 
desired for direct purchase and agency 
by Evd. Bjornrud'§ (manufacturer’s 
agency, manufacturer of agricultural 





machinery), 4 Jernbanetorvet, Oslo. 
WTD 2/26/59. 

Clothing 

Nigeria 


Used clothing, baled, desired for di- 
rect purchase or agency by J. O. Okun- 
zua & Partners (importer, wholesaler of 


generalj merchandise, contractor), 186 
Bende St., Port Harcourt. WTD 
11/16/59. 

Electrical Equipment 

Thailand 


Refrigerators, air conditioners, lamp 
bulbs for household and automotive uses 
and storage batteries for cars desired 
for direct purchase and agency by Siam 
Pan Trading Co., Ltd. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 59/1 
Sapan On Lane, Banthat Thong (Rama 
VI Rd.), Bangkok. WTD 11/23/59, 


Feedstuffs 
Southern Rhodesia 


Feed oats, protein feed cake, cotton- 
seed cake, etc., desired for direct pur- 
chase from U.S. brokers by Richard 
Daggitt Agencies (importer, exporter), 
P.O. Box 3199, Salisbury. WTD 2/25/59. 


Foodstuffs 
Nigeria 
Wheat flour, biscuits, sugar, candies, 


and allied products desired for direct 
purchase or agency by J. O. Okunzua 


& Partners (importer, wholesaler of 
general merchandise, contractor), 186 
“Bende St. Port Harcourt. WTD 
11/16/59, 


Southern Rhodesia 

Natural hog casings, 32-35 cm. longs, 
100 yd. hanks, and 35-38 cm. longs, 100 
yd. hanks; and barley for malting de- 
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Cargo Ship Construction 
Planned in Iraq 


The Iraqi Maritime Transport 
Company, Baghdad, invites offers 
for preparing drawings, technical 
specifications, tender conditions, 
study of tenders obtained based on 
their designs, and, if necessary, 
supervision of construction of two 
5,000- to 6,000-ton deadweight gen- 
eral cargo vessels. 

Offers should reach The Director, 
Iraqi Maritime Transport Company, 
Shara El-Saadoun, Baghdad, before 
noon January 14. Outline specifica- 
tions, conditions, and other infor- 
mation may be obtained from the 
Embassy of Iraq, 2135 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


PRAPAPPPAPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPAFAFFA 


sired for direct purchase from USS. 
brokers by Richard Daggitt Agencies 
(importer, exporter), P.O. Box 3199, 


Salisbury. WTD 2/25/59. 
Household Goods 
Dominican Republic 


Household and kitchen utensils de- 


sired for direct purchase by Eugenio 
Huot Agency (importing distributor), 
23 Arzobispo Nouel, Ciudad Trujillo. 
WTD 11/25/59. 
Industrial Machcinery 
India 

Electric furnace, billeting machine, 


rolling mill, and patenting furnace for 
manufacture of 12,000 tons of 4 in. 
carbon s*?el rods a year; wire drawing 
machiner; and intermediate patenting 
and galvanizing furnaces for manufac- 
ture of 10,000 tons of steel wire a year; 
and stranding and laying-up machinery 
for manufacture of 6,000 tons of wire 
rope a year, as well as the usual test- 
ing equipment for such a plant, desired 
for direct purchase from U.S. suppliers 
by G. B. Gadre, Hyderabad Allwyn 
Metal Works Ltd., Sanatnagar, Hydera- 
bad 16, Andra Pradesh. WTD 12/7/54. 


Netherlands 

Machinery and equipment for mining 
and chemical industries desired for di- 
rect purchase from N.V. Staalconstructie 
en Montage bouw Demy (manufacturer 
of steel structures, pipe conduits, tanks 
etc.), 250 Rijksweg Noord, Geleen, L. 
WTD 11/3/59. 


Lubricants 
Thailand 


Lubricating oil and greases, IPA clas- 
sifications: ML, MN, MS, DG, DM, DS, 
and SAE, packed in 53 gal. steel drums, 
500-800 drums per shipment, desired for 
direct purchase and agency by Siam 
Pan Trading Co., Ltd. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 59/1 
Sapan On Lane, Banthat Thong (Rama 
VI Rd.), Bangkok. WTD 11/23/59. 


Metal Products 
Netherlands 


Lead, zinc and tin products, especia). 
ly for the building trades, such as ap 
pliances for water and gas distributig 
systems and_e sanitary installations 
wanted for direct purchase by CIMCo 
(agent of Wed. G. Dooremans & Zonen 
723 Weena, Rotterdam, importer, whole 
saler), 20 Schenkweg, The Hague. WTp 
4/6/59. 


Oils 
Italy 


Coconut, whale, and palm oils desipej 
for direct purchase by Fusaro Bramante 
(importer, manufacturer of dolls ang 
margarine), Solesino, Padova Province. 
WTD 11/18/59. 

Lubricant oils, 30 metric tons, wante 
for direct purchase by fsmail Khaljj 
Ibrahim (importing distributor), Main 
St., Deir ez-Zor. WTD 12/1/59. 


Oil Field Supplies 
Libya 

Oil field supplies in general, for ug 
by drilling and exploration companies 
wanted for direct purchase and ageng 
by Elia Fargion (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler), 78 Giaddat Omar Mukhtar 
P.O. Box 688, Tripoli. WTD 11/13/59, 


Paint 


Dominican Republic 

Marine paint desired for direct pup 
chase by Mercantil Ozama, C.por A 
(importer, manufacturer's agent), Mer 
cedes 2, Ciudad Trujillo. WTD 11/30/% 


Poultry Equipment 


Curacao 

Equipment for breeding chickens, ani 
other poultry equipment desired for é- 
rect purchase and agency on exclusive 
basis by Leanez & Co.—Industrias Tip 
Top (importer, wholesaler of chicken 
feed, medicines for chickens, disi- 
fectants, provisions), 150 Schottegatwe 
Oost, P.O. Box 267, Willemstad. WI 
11/25/59. 


Tallow 
Southern Rhodesia 


Tallow in bulk and drums desired fa 
direct purchase from U.S. brokers § 
Richard Daggitt Agencies (importer, & 
porter), P.O. Box 3199, Salisbury, WD 
2/25/59. 


Textiles 


England 

Water-repellant fabrics suitable ff 
ladies’ fashion rainwear, plain, fame, 
novelty, in cotton, wool, rayon, syh 
thetics, and mixtures, all sound} 
proofed, desired for direct purchase 
H. Marks Ltd. (manufacturer, exporte 
of ladies’ rainwear), Quelrayn Work 
Waterloo Rd., Manchester 8 WI 
11/13/59. 


Nigeria 


Inexpensive cotton prints, yard goo’ . 


desired for direct purchase and agen 
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J. O. Okunzua & Partners (import- 
er, wholesaler of general merchandise, 
contractor), 186 Bende St., Port Har- 
court. WTD 11/16/59. 

Tires, Tubes 
Syria 

es and tubes, 200, size-1,100 x 20, 
and 1,200 x 24, 16- and 18-ply, desired 
for direct purchase by Ismail Khalil 
Ibrahim (importing distributor), Main 
St., Deir ez-Zor. WTD 12/1/59. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Automotive Equipment 


Venerwela 

Agency sought for distribution of 
spare parts and accessories for automo- 
tive vehicles by Automotriz . Sucre, 
Alejandro Ulloa & Cia (importing dis- 
tributor), 370 Avenida Sucre, Catia, 
Caracas. WTD 11/3/59. 


Saudi Arabia 


Trucks, passenger cars, and jeeps 
agency sought by A. O. Bankhar & Co. 
(importing distributor), P.O. Box 489, 
Jidda, ;WTD 11/7/59. 


Building Materials 
Liberia 


Agency sought for Jalousie windows 
and related items by Liberian Trading 
& Development Co., Ltd., TRADEVCO, 
Trading Department (importing distri- 
butor, manufacturer’s agent), P.O. Box 
93, 57 Ashmun St., Monrovia. WTD 
11/17/59. 


Drugs, Pharmaceuticals 
Pakistan 


General agency sought for Pakistan 





or part thereof for drugs and medicines ~ 


such as quinine salts and tablets, am- 


poules, quinoidine, cocaine, penicillin, 
streptomycin by Gulzar Tex, Ltd. 
(wholesaler, commission agent), 1/19 
Firdaus Colony, Karachi 18. WTD 
1/9/59. 

Electrical Equipment 

Haly 


Agency sought from U.S. firms, and 
to set up distribution center for equip- 
ment handled by such firms, including 
electrical equipment for neon lighting, 
such as fluorescent salt, rare gas, lamps, 
electrodes, and miscellaneous equipment, 
by S.ILM.E.S. (manufacturer, whole- 
saler of electrical equipment for neon 
lighting), 31 Via Savonarola, Padova. 
WTD 11/17/59. 


Electronic Equipment 
Haly 


Agency sought for electronic, com- 
munication systems, automation and in- 
dustrial control system equipment and 
computers by Bertil Lindberg & Co. 
SpA. (sales agent, business consul- 
fant), 2 Via Vallarino, Sanremo (Im- 
Peria). WTD 11/19/59, 


December 21, 1959 


Foodstuffs 
V--ezuela 

Agency and/or distribution sought for 
food specialties of any kind by C. A, 
Eslama (importing distributor, manu- 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Morgrac, 
Avenida 300, Aptdo. 1105, Quinta Crespo, 
Caracas, WTD 6/30/59. 
Furniture 
Jamaica 

Agency sought from U.S. manufac- 
turers only for metal beds by British 
Overseas Agencies, Ltd. (indent agent), 
1-3 King St., Kingston. WTD 7/13/59. 
Giftwares 
Italy 

Agency sought for dolls, toy, soldiers, 
trinkets, novelties, and sporting goods 


by Alessandro Avoli (importing distribu- . 


tor, manufacturer’s agent, commission 
merchant), 22 Via A. Diaz, Bolzano, 
WTD 11/17/59. 


Mattresses, Springs 
Jamaica 

Agency sought from U.S. manufac- 
turers only for mattresses, Innerspring 
and foam rubber, by: British Overseas 
Agencies, Ltd. (indent agent), 1-3 King 
St., Kingston. WTD 7/13/59. 
Venezuela 

Agency sought for textile products for 
upholstery and mattress manufacturing, 
including fabrics, thread, stuffing, etc., 
and metal parts, such as springs, etc., 
by Daroca C.A. (manufacturer’s agent, 
manufacturer), Cruz Verde a Velasquez 


No. 83, Aptdo. 1331, Caracas. WTD 
10/14/59. 


Parking Meters 
Jamaica 

Agency sought from U.S. manufac- 
turers only for parking meters, no 
clocking device, by Masterton Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor), P.O. Box 73, 21-25 
Hanover St., Kingston, WTD 9/5/58. 
Plastic Products 
Italy 

Agency sought for plastic materials 
and allied products by A. T. Rosasco 


(sales agent), 1 Piazza Oche, Genoa. 
WTD 11/20/59. 


Safety Equipment 
Pakistan 

Agency sought for Pakistan or part 
thereof for miners’ safety lamps, port- 
able, electric, and other kinds for use 
in coal, chrome, and other mines, as 
well as safety helmets by Consolidated 
Commercial Co. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent, commission mer- 
chant handling compressors, automo- 
biles, auto accessories, and diesel gen- 
erating sets), Garden Rd. Karachi. 
WTD 11/9/57. 


Shipping Line 
Arabian Principalities 


General agency sought for U.S. ship- 
ping line for Trucial States, Qatar, Mus- 


WORLD TRADE LEADS. 


cat and Oman, by Mohammed & Juma. 
Almajid & Co. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), P.O. Box 156, 
Dubai, Trucial Oman. WTD 9/12/59. 


Textiles 
New Zealand 


Agency sought for dustproof synthetic 
material, minimum 54-in, width, suit- 
able for loose covers for motor car up- 
holstery, by T. W. Williams, Ltd. 
(importing distributor, manufacturer's 
agent), 102-104 Wakefield St., Welling- 
ton. WTD 10/30/59. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Taiwan 


Hsiung Chih-Lin (G. T. Hsiung), rep- 
resenting Taiwan Export Center Corp.’ 
(organization of handicraft producers 
and exporters), 11 Hankow St., Section 
1, Taipei, is interested in export of 
Chinese handicrafts and industrial prod- 
ucts to the United States, purchase of 
American-made machinery which will be 
helpful in saving manual work in handi- 
craft production, such as bamboo items, 
wooden furniture, ceramics, etc., and in 
contacting raw cotton suppliers. Seeks 
technical information on handicraft: de- 
sign, home furnishing, etc. Was sched- 
uled to arrive about December 20 via 
Los Angeles for 3-month visit. U.S. 
adddress: c/o 490% Hartford Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Chicago, New 
York, Dallas, Houston, and Honolulu, 





— 


NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence 
Division has published the follow- 
ing mew trade lists of which 
mimcographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
the United States from this Di- 
vision and from Department of 
Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $2 a list for each country. 

Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected im 
making the compilations. 


Architects, Builders, Contractors, and 
Engineers—Japan, November 1959. 
Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Paraguay, November 

1959. 
Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, and 


Exporters—Argentina. November 
1959. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Belgium. October 1959. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
France. November 1959. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors 


(Continued on page 15) 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Italian Producers, Hotel Owner 
Seek U.S. Investment Capital 


Three Italian firms are seeking licensing and investment arrange- 
ments with U.S. producers for expansion and diversification of their 
current activities in the manufacture of equipment, machinery, and 
alloys for the chemical, pharmaceutical, and paper industries, for pro- 
duction of candy-coated popcorn, and for expansion of hotel and ther- 


mal facilities. 


Direct correspondence is invited with each of the firms at the 


addresses given. 

@ A license for manufacture of 
equipment, machinery, and alloys for 
the chemical, pharmaceutical, and 
paper mill industries is sought by Ettore 
Zanon, 110 Via Fusinieri, Schio, Vi- 
cenza Province, Italy. 


Established in 1925, the firm manu- 
factures and exports stainless steel 
equipment, machinery, and special al- 
loys—nickel, monel, and titanium, Lo- 
cated in the town of Schio, in northeast 
Italy, the plant is said to be under 
competent management and well 
equipped with modern machinery. 

The U.S. licensor is offered royalty 
payments on all products manufactured, 
or some other mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangement, 

Leaflets describing the products man- 
ufactured by the firm are available on 
loan from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 

@ U.S. capital investment for expan- 
sion of its activities in the production of 
candy-coated popcorn is sought by the 
Continental Enterprises Co., at Via San 
Sepoloro 52, Naples, Italy. 


Candy-coated popcorn produced by 
the firm, sold under the brand name 
Patty-Jo, is marketed in cellophane bags 
at a retail price of 50 lire (about 8 
cents). Additional capital investment 
will enable the firm to launch the prod- 
uct on a wider scale. A good and ex- 
panding market exists for the popcorn, 
according to the firm. 


@ U.S. capital investment to increase 
present hotel and thermal facilities at 
Abano Terme is sought by Societa 
Terme di Abano S.p.A., Ahano Terme, 
Padova Province, Italy. Sole owner and 
managing director of the firm, Count 
Giannino Citterio, offers the potential 
investor a part ownership and director- 
ship in the company. 

The Italian firm owns and operates 
an important therapeutic hot mud 
springs center in Italy, located between 
Padova and Venice. Temperature of the 
springs is said to be 87 degrees Centi- 
grade at the source. 

Three hotels in vast parks at Abano 
Terme reportedly are owned by the 
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company. The hotels are said to be 
equipped with private therapeutical fa- 
cilities, swimming pools in which water 
from the hot springs is used, and gen- 
eral medical assistance to guests. In 
addition, the firm owns 100,000 square 
meters of land on which it proposes 
establishment of new hotels in coop- 
eration with the U.S. investor, 





Collaborator on New Pipeline 
Sought by Syrian Contractor 


The Syrian contracting firm of 
Vartkes W. Yacoubian wishes to rep- 
resent or seeks partnership with a U.S. 
pipealjne construction company to pre- 
pare cost estimates for bidding on a 
pipeline project in the Syrian Region 
and to execute the project if successful 
in bidding. 

Bids have been invited by the Gen- 
eral Petroleum Authority, Syrian Re- 
gion, United Arab Republic, for supply 
and construction of a _ pipeline for 
transporting Homs refinery products. 
The system, totaling about 345 miles, 
consists of three 6-inch pipelines of 
about 115 miles each (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, November 9, page 
20). 


Mr. Yacoubian is willing to invest 
from 20 to 25 percent of the total cap- 
ital and claims to be in a position to 
provide most of the required construc- 
tion machinery and all necessary man- 
power. The U.S. firm would undertake 
to supply the remainder of the capital 
needed and provide the technicians and 
supervisors for execution of the project. 
Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Vartkes W. Yacoubian, P.O. 
Box 2375, Halbouny Street, Damascus, 
Syria, U.A.R. 





U.S. exports of vegetable food prod- 
ucts and beverages climbed from $172.5 
million to $179.4 million in October, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census. 


Increases in exports of milled rice, 
refined cottonseed oil, and prunes were 
partly offset by decreases in exports 
of wheat and corn. 


i, 


French Oil Produce 
Seeks Related Lines 


A licensing arrangement with a US. 
firm tor manufacture in France of 
U.S. line of lubricating oils, gre 
and by-products is sought by Mondial. 
Oil. 

Now carrying on the importation, 
processing, and marketing in centraj 
and southwest France of lubricating 
oils, greases, and by-products, the firm 
wishes to reorganize and expand its 
activities to include the manufacture 
of related U.S. lines for sale through. 
out France and the European Commoy 
Market. 

Mondial-Oil will consider establish. 
ment of a separate Franco-American 
company in collaboration with the US, 
licensor-investor or any other mutually 
satisfactory arrangement. 


The French firm reportedly main. 
tains a modern plant and other installa. 
tions including oil line pipes, storage 
and transportation tanks, trucks, rail. 
way lines, and related facilities cover. 
ing about 4,500 square meters on the 
right bank of Caronne River. A pier 
for the reception of lighters and high. 
sea coasters is owned by the company, 
as well as a depot for oil drums and 
containers. 

Interested firms are invited to corre 
spond directly with Mondial-Oil, 46-49 
Quai Deschamps, Bordeaux-Bastide, Gi- 
ronde, France, 





Argentine Hotel Project 
Seeks Capital Assistance 


Dr. Jose Manuel Borcosque of San 
Juan, Argentina, seeks financial and 
Management assistance for construc. 
tion and operation of a 392-bed hote 
in San Juan. 

The building, now under construction, 
was originally designed as an eight- 
story apartment house, located in the 
business section of San Juan, seven 
blocks from the main railroad station. 
As redesigned by the architects, the 
new structure reportedly will be one of 
the two finest hotels in the city. 

Photographs and architects’ plans are 
available on loan from the Trade De 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. Interested 
firms also are invited to correspond 
directly with Dr. Jose Manuel Bor 
cosque, Ministerio de Obras Publica, 
Direccion de Arquitectora y Urbanismo, 
General Acha 331, San Juan, Argentina 





Hotel space in Tripoli, Libya, Tf 
portedly is at a premium. It is sug 
gested that businessmen planning # 
trip to that city make room reserve 
tions well in advance of arrival daté 
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Welsh Corporation 
Invites Industries 


The Development Corporation for 
Wales offers its services in supplying 
information about Wales and in assist- 
ing U.S. firms which may be considering 
establishment of branch plants or li- 
censing and other arrangements with 
British firms. 

Under sponsorship of private indus- 
try, the Corporation was established in 
1958 to promote the area’s industrial 

and economic prosperity. Corpo- 
ration Officials visited the United States 
jate in November to invite firms inter- 
ested in oversea operations to consider 
Wales as a location for serving British 
and other markets. 

Wales has always been a very im- 
portant area for the production of coal, 
jron, steel, and tinplate, according to 
the Corporation. The area, in recent 
years, has developed a significant alumi- 
num industry producing 40 percent of 
the U.K. output and has made consid- 
erable progress in the oil, plastic, and 











Australian Inventor 
Offers Motor Device 


An internal combustion engine for use 
in vehicles of any size, from motor- 
scooters up to large ships, is offered 
for construction of scale models and 
further development in the United 
States by the inventor, Heinz Brosig of 
Western Australia. 


The object of the invention is to pro- 
vide an internal combustion engine 
which combines advantages of the 
reciprocating piston-type engine with 
advantages of the gas turbine engine, 
wherein the intermittent explosion of 
acombustible mixture is utilized to drive 
a turbine wheel. Brosig reportedly holds 
an Australian patent on the device. The 
inventor plans to visit the United States 
to supervise development of his device. 

A copy of the provisional specifica- 
tion of the patented motor device is 
available on loan from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. Interested 
firms. also are invited to correspond 
with Heinz Brosig, c/o Pithara Motors, 
Pithara, Western Australia. 


Portugual’s cotton imports of 227,000 
bales (500 pounds gross) during the 
1958-59 season (August-July) were 11 
percent higher than the 204,000-bale 
imports: in 1957-58, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. _ 

Imports from the Portuguese areas 
of Mozambique and Angola declined to 
159,000 bales or 70 percent of the total 
in 1958-59, compared with 171,000 bales 
or 84 percent in 1957-58. 


December 21, 1959 


chemical industries. A wide variety of 
industries now are located in Wales, in- 
cluding plants manufacturing mining 
machinery, machine tools, television and 
radio equipment, bus and trailer bodies, 
boats, tankers, precision instruments, 
clothing, and footwear. 

A pamphlet entitled, “You Can Make 
It in Wales,” is. available from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Those 
interested also may write directly to 
the Development Corporation for Wales, 
Ltd., 15 Park Place, Cardiff, or to its 
representative in the United States, H. 
S. John Lewis, 44 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 





Lagos Sawmill Asks 
Expansion Capital 


U.S. capital investment for an expan- 
sion of sawmilling operations and for 
proposed establishment and operation of 
a plant for manufacture of furniture, 
installation of timber-drying equipment, 
and formation of a building construction 
company is sought by Omo-Otemikan 
Sawmill Service Co., Lagos, Nigeria. 

The firm reportedly employs 10 skilled 
and 40 unskilled workers. About 2,000 
cubic feet of lumber are produced 
weekly. 

U.S. firms interested in entering the 
building industry in Nigeria and/or 
exporting timber to that country are 
invited to address inquiries to Chief 
S. J. Falade, proprietor and general 
manager of the Omo-Otemikan Sawmill 
Service Co., 4 Prison Street, P.O. Box 
7, Lagos, Nigeria. 
New Trade... 

(Continued from page 13) 

—Martinique, Guadeloupe, 

French Guiana. November 1959. 
Machinery Importers and Distributors 

—Surinam. November 1959. 


Machinery Importers and Distributors 
—Switzerland. November 1959. 

Musical Instrument Importers and 
Dealers—-Honduras. October 1959. 

Qil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, 
and Exporters—tTrinidad. W.I. . No- 
vember 1959. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers-—Leba- 
non. November 1959. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and 
Dealers—British Honduras. Novem- 
ber 1959. 

Petroleum Industry—Sweden. October 
1959. 

Radio Equipment and Component Im- 
porters, Dealers, and Manufacturers 
—Egypt (U.A.R). November 1959. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Import- 
ers and Dealers—Pakistan. Novem- 
ber 1959, 


and 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Austrian Firms Want 
Machinery Licensors 


Two Austrian firms have expressed 
an interest in concluding licensing ar- 
rangements with U.S. companies for 
production of heavy machinery in Aus- 
tria and the manufacture and sale of 


a new automatic brake system for vehi- 
cles on the U.S. market. 


@ A license for the manufacture in 
Austria of a U.S. line of locomotives 
and railroad rolling stock, thermal 
powerplants, cranes, complete sugar 
factories, refineries, chemical factories, 
tanks, boilers, sheet metal processing 
machines, brickmaking machinery, etc., 
or other lines to which its facilities can 
be adapted, is sought by Simmering- 
Graz-Pauker A.G., of Vienna. The firm 
also expressed interest in obtaining or- 
ders for construction of heavy machin- 
ery and/or parts to U.S. specifications. 

Said to be one of the largest nation- 
alized enterprises in Austria, the firm 
which operates a number of plants in 
Vienna, with about 9,000 employees, 
would like to expand and diversify its 
activities to utilize surplus capacity. 

Interested firms are invited to eorre- 
spond with Simmering-Graz-Pauker 
A.G., Mariahilferstrasse 32, Vienna VII, 
Austria. 


® A patent for a new automatic 
brake system is offered to U.S. automo- 
bile manufacturers by Franz Kraftl, 
holder of the patent. 


The patented brake system, size 150 
by 90 millimeters, can easily be in- 
stalled in any car; it reportedly allows 
safe stopping and starting on steep 
roads. 

Now operating as a sales agent for 
automobiles, Mr. Kraftl also seeks a 
USS. partner to expand activities in this 
field and to include smaller types of air- 
craft. Representation in Austria for 
U.S. firms manufacturing spare parts 
for aircraft also is desired. Office space 
in the center of Vienna is available for 
expanded operations, according to the 
Austrian businessman. 


Interested firms are invited to cor- 


respond with Franz Kraftl, Parkring 4, 
Vienna I, Austria. be 





investment in 
AUSTRALIA 
7s eents 


From U.S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 























Changes in U.S. Shares of Major World 
Export Markets Analyzed 


During the general slump in world 
trade which occurred after the middle 
of 1957, the shrinkage of U.S. exports 
was considerably greater, percentage- 
wise, than that in world trade as a 
whole. In large part, this disproportion- 
ate shrinkage reflected sharp decreases 
in U.S. shipments of fuels in the wake 
of the Suez crisis and of agricultural 
products, notably cotton, for special 
reasons. It also reflected, however, sub- 
stantial declines in U.S. exports of man- 
ufactured goods, 


Competitive Position Is Concern 


The fact that total exports of Amer- 
ican manufactures in 1958 were much 
lower than in 1957, while the annual 
total of those from other major indus- 
trial countries was nearly unchanged, 
has lent some substance to a belief— 
widely expressed since about mid-1958— 
that the competitive position of our 
manufactures in foreign markets has 
seriously deteriorated. Most commonly, 
this belief has been formulated in terms 
of assertions that U.S. manufactured 
goods have been, or are being, “priced 
out of world markets.” A number of 
observers have cited examples of prod- 
uct lines in which U.S. exporters have 
lost ground to foreign producers of 
similar goods. 


On the other hand, some analysts of 
U.S. and world trade trends have ques- 
tioned the degree to which the examples 
cited may be representative of the 
whole range of manufactured products 
exported from this country. They have 
pointed out that various cyclical and 
other special factors underlying recent 
foreign trade developments could ex- 
plain much of the dip in U.S. export 
levels without reference to strictly com- 
petitive losses. 


Basis for Judgments Sought 


To provide an objective basis for 
judgments regarding the degree to 
which our international competitive 
position may have deteriorated, either 
temporarily or more lastingly, the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce has under- 
taken a comprehensive examination of 
changes during recent years in US. 
percentage shares of individual regional 
markets for exports of particular types 
of manufactured goods. 


The basic data examined, which were 
drawn largely from United Nations 
sources, cover exports of manufactures 
during the years 1954-1958 from the 
United States, United Kingdom, West- 
ern Germany, other Continental Euro- 
pean countries of the Orgariization for 
European Economic Cooperation, and 
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The study on which this article is 
based was undertaken by the Interna- 
tional Economic Analysis Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. Prin- 
cipal participants were Carl P. Black- 
well, Director, Wendell D. Hance, 
Assistant Director, Frances L. Hall, 
Chief of the Foreign Trade Stastistics 
Section, and Vera L. Hartman and 
Harry Bodansky of that section. 





Japan, to each of six principal market 
regions and to the entire world outside 
the United States. ‘ 


The six market regions treated in- 
dividually were Canada, Latin America 
(the 20 Republics), Africa (except 
Egypt, Sudan, and Ethiopia), the Near 
East, the Far East (except Japan), and 
Western Europe (OEEC), All manufac- 
tured goods except processed foods, proc- 
essed fats and oils, and petroleum prod- 
ucts were included. These exclusions 
represent product categories in which 
our principal foreign-competition comes 
mostly from sources other than the 
countries of major importance in the 
exportation of manufactured goods gen- 
erally. 

Forty-five groups of manufactured 
commodities, classified according to the 
United Nations’ Standard International 
Trade Classification, were separately 
analyzed. Together, these 45 product 
groups account for 90 percent of U.S. 
exports of manufactures (other than 
processed foods, processed fats and oils, 
and petroleum ‘products). 


The comprehensive factual framework 
of . comparative . statistics described 
above and certain key analytical com- 
putations based Upon them comprise 
the foundations for a report giving an 
“Analysis of Changes in U.S. Shares of 
Export Markets for Manufactures Dur- 
ing the Period 1954-1958.” 


Changes Identified and Measured 


The full report presents the main con- 
clusions indicated by statistical analysis 
of the data in question, along with a 
discussion of the limitations inherent in 
such statistics and of problems en- 
countered in their interpretation. The 
objective of the report is to identify, 
measure, and describe the major 
changes, either upward or downward, 
which have actually occurred during 
recent years in U.S. shares of markets 
in particular areas for exports of partic- 
ular classes of manufactured goods. 

Changing U.S. shares of such mar- 
kets, even though the data analyzed are 
not so detailed as to eliminate all in- 


fluence of changes either in product, 
mix or in relative importance of indiyjg, 
ual countries within particular regi 
refiect primarily the net composite jp. 
fluence of both enauring and tempo 
shifts in competitive conditions in inte. 
national trade. Those conditions involve, 
of course, not only price factors, but 
also product design, servicing facilities, 
delivery lags, credit terms and ayajj. 
ability, and sales efforts and effective. 
ness. The best evidence of the ne 
effects of all these factors is to be foun 
in the actual comparative performang 
of our exports in relation to those of 
our competitors, 


Highlights of the many changes whic 
have in~ fact occurred during recent 
years in U.S. percentage shares of par. 
ticular foreign markets for manufae. 
tures are summarized in the next sey. 
eral sections of this article. Brief techpj- 
cal notes on the more significant limita. 
tions inherent in the data utilized and 
on the principal problems encountered 
in their interpretation are appended in 
a concluding section. 


Serious Share Losses Few 


Despite some decline in 1958 in the 
overall U.S. share of the whole foreign 
market for exports of manufactured 
goods, the supposition that U.S. shares 
in various markets for particular types 
of goods have generally declined is not 
borne out in export statistics for the 
period 1954-58. For individual items and 
areas, there has been in actuality a 
great diversity of trends in our shares, 
with many gains as well as many de 
clines. (See table p. 17). 

Serious reductions in U.S. percentage 
shares in export markets have bee 
confined largely to a comparatively 
few classes of goods—most notably, 
motor vehicles and steel. U.S. market 
shares for many important types d 
manufactures have been fairly wel 
maintained, on the average, despite 
noteworthy declines in certain regiond 
markets, principally in the Eastem 
Hemisphere. For a number of types od 
products, moreover, there have bee 
appreciable gains in the averages d 
U.S. shares in the various regional mat 
kets abroad, 


Nevertheless, owing chiefly to ‘th 
influence of the several serious decline 
noted, it is true that U.S. market share 
for manufactured goods averaged some 
what lower. in 1958 than either it 
1954-56 or in 1957. On a weighted avel- 
age basis, for 270 commodity-by-arté 
markets specifically analyzed (45 classé 
of manufactured products in each of sit 
regional markets), the reductions ® 
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in Eastern Hemisphere markets, where 
our share averages just about one- 
seventh of the total, was 23 percent. 
Had the Canadian market for manufac- 
tures kept pace with those elsewhere 
over this interval, U.S. exports—at their 
prevailing share in Canada—would have 
been about $% billion higher than in 
fact they were. The comparative slug- 
gishness of Canadian demand in 1958 
thus exerted a considerable drag on the 
overall U.S. share of the whole foreign 
market. 

The negligible participation of the 
United States in exports of manufac- 
tures to the Soviet Bloc, to which such 
exports expanded considerably faster 
than those to other regional markets 
during the years covered by this study, 
also contributed to an apparently un- 
favorable divergence of U.S: from Euro- 
pean export trends. On the other hand, 
the very high U.S. share of the Japanese 
market, which also expanded much more 
than the average, was an offsetting 
influence. 


Export Totals Exaggerate Changes 


Inclusive of the effects of differences 
among trends of markets in which U.S. 
shares vary widely, as well as the effects 
of changes in U.S. shares in each sepa- 
rate market, the “shortfall” of US. 
exports of manufactures in 1958 might 
be broadly figured as the value equiva- 
lent of the change from 1954-56 to 1958 
in the overall U.S. share of total exports 
of manufactures to the entire world 
outside the United States. This simple 
calculation implies a “shortfall” of 
around $800 million. Such a figure, how- 
ever, would seriously overstate the pos- 
sible net influence of shifts in competi- 
tive conditions, since it reflects not only 
individual market-share changes likely 
to have stemmed from competitive 
factors, but also the sizable extraneous 
influence of differences in the buoyancy 
of various markets. 

While the statistics under review deal 
exclusively with exports to markets out- 
side the United States, uncritical com- 
parisons along the general lines indi- 
cated in the preceding paragraph have 
sometimes been made, even more 
loosely, between U.S. exports, on the 
one hand, and European and Japanese 
exports to the entire world, including 
this country, on the other. This over- 
Simplified approach has produced, as 
far as the recent period of rapid growth 
in U.S. imports of manufactures is con- 
cerned, a further element of overstate- 
ment regarding U.S. losses of market 


_Shares. The growth of U.S. imports is 


in itself an important aspect of changes 
in international competition, but must 
not be permitted to obscure measure- 
ment of the individual market-share 
changes most closely indicative of shifts 
in the competitive position of our 
exports. 


Share Changes Vary by Product 
Competitive impacts on various parti- 


U.S. Shares of Regional Export Markets 
For Manufactures 
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cular classes of U.S. products have 
varied widely in degree as well as in 
influence on the average tendency for 
all U.S. manufactures. These differ- 
ences are most clearly seen in the 
accompanying table, where commodity 
classes are arrayed in order of rela- 
tive change in U.S. market shares from 
1954-56 to 1958. 

As already noted, the behavior of 
U.S. market shares has ranged from 
severe losses in a few important product 
groups to sizable gains in several other 
categories. Between these extremes, 
there are some additional classes show- 


ing fairly substantial percentage de 
clines in U.S. shares, as well as a large 
cluster of categories for each of which 
the average of changes in U.S. shares 
of regional markets, whether upward 
or downward, has: been small. 

By far the most severe losses in 1958, 
both percentagewise and in terms of 
value equivalents, were those in motor 
vehicles, steel, and aircraft. In these 
three cases, the average declines in US. 
percentage shares of regional markets 
ranged from one-sixth to one-fourth 
Their value equivalents totaled over 

(Continued on page 21) 
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The challenge of a mass market of 170 million people has been 
taken up by the many U.S. firms which have already established them- 
selves in one or more of the member states of the European Economic 
Community (Common Market) or which are planning to do so. 

In recent years the growth rate of U.S. investments in the Com- 
mon Market has been somewhat greater than in the rest of Western 
Europe, although the United Kingdom alone still holds more U.S. 
investments than all the Common Market member states combined. 
Next to the petroleum and petroleum refining industries, manufacturing 
industries seem to be particularly eager to take advantage of the new 
European market grouping. 

U.S. investors in Europe, both actual and potential, increasingly 
favor some form of capital participation. Still, licensing and know-how 
arrangements continue to be extremely important, especially for the 
smaller and medium-sized U.S. firms. U.S. investments are’ only partly 
fnanced by capital transfers from the U.S. Reinvestments of earnings 
abroad and flotations on foreign capital markets represent a greater 
share of invested U.S. capital than transmittal of funds from the 
United States. 





Investments in Common Market 
Outpace Rest of Western Europe 


The Common Market has been legally 
in operation since January 1, 1958, but 
the first concrete measures toward 
elimination of internal barriers to trade 
became effective only about a year ago 
(January 1, 1959). U.S. firms have been 
greatly interested in the Common Mar- 
ket since 1957, when the Rome Treaties 
were signed and ratified, but have 
understandably taken time to explore 
carefully the pros and cons of new or 
additional investment in the area. Con- 
sequently, it is too early to expect avail- 
able statistics to show major changes 
in the flow of U.S. investment to the 
area, Nevertheless, certain impressions 
may be gained from the material at 
hand, 


Available data show that the Com- 
mon Market share in U.S. direct invest- 
ment abroad is increasing faster than 
the share held by the rest of Western 
Europe or by all foreign areas com- 
bined. By the end of June 1959, the 
Common Market countries in the ag- 
gregate accounted for around 7 per- 
cent of total U.S. foreign investment 
compared with 5 percent on December 
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The attractiveness of individual member states of the Common 
Market to U.S. investors varies with the requirements of specific indus- 
tries. Investment drives undertaken by some of these countries, which 
point out advantages to specific types of U.S. business, have helped 
bring about considerable increases of U.S. investment. 





31, 1950. During the same period U.S. 
investment in the other Western Euro- 
pean countries rose from slightly over 
9 percent of total U.S. foreign invest- 
ment to a little more than 10 percent. 

In absolute terms, U.S. investment in 
the Common Market countries __in- 
creased from $636 million in 1950 to 
$1,406 million in 1956, $1,562 million in 
1957, $1,761 million in 1958 and an 
estimated $1,900 million at the end 
of the second quarter of 1959. U.S. in- 
vestment in other Western European 
countries—most of which has been in 
the United Kingdom—climbed from 
about $1.1 billion at the end of 1950 
to $2.6 billion 8 years later and an 
estimated $2.9 billion as of June 30, 
1959. Thus, U.S. direct investment in 
the Common Market area is only about 
two-thirds of that in the rest of West- 
ern Europe, despite a faster rate of 
growth during recent years. 

The overall growth of U.S. direct in- 
vestments in Western Europe was con- 
siderably lower in 1958 than in 1957 
or 1956, mainly due to a steep drop in 
capital flows and reinvested earnings 
for the petroleum industry—although it 
is likely that a larger proportion of in- 


U.S. Investment in Common Market 
Shows Growing Trend 


vestment funds for this industry was 
obtained in local capital markets. Capi- 
tal flows td the United Kingdom were 
sharply reduced in 1958, particularly 
in the petroleum industry. Investment 
in the Common Market countries was 
up substantially during the year, espe- 
cially in France and Italy. 


Data available for the first half of 
1959 show a strong upswing in the 
flow of direct U.S. investment to West- 
ern Europe—$284 million in the first 
6 months of 1959 as compared with $74 
million in the like period of 1958. Of 
this amount, $162 million went to the 
United Kingdom, compared with $36 
million in the corresponding 1958 
period. The flow of U.S. direct invest- 
ment to the Common Market countries 
was $122 million for the first half of 
1959, compared with $42 million for the 
first half -of 1958. While the flow to 
the Common Market countries was less 
than that to the United Kingdom, part 
of the difference may be explained by 
the fact that one single major opera- 
tion had considerably boosted the 
United Kingdom figure for the first 
quarter of 1959. 


These figures are based on informa- 
tion supplied to the Office of Business 
Economics, Department of Commerce, 
by most large U.S. firms which have 
investments abroad. They tend to be 
conservative since smaller companies 
are not included in the survey. 


Investment Shown 


In EEC Members 


The value of U.S. investments in the 
Common Market area has_ almost 
tripled between 1950 and 1959. In Bél- 
gium, U.S. investments increased dur- 
ing the period from $65 million to $163 
million. Corresponding figures for the 
Netherlands are $84 million and $225 
million; for France, $227 million and 
$527 million; for the Federal Republic 
of Germany, $204 million and $574 mil- 
lion; for Italy, $63 million and $264 
million; and for Luxembourg, $5 mil- 
lion and $7 million. The increase was 
greatest in the case of Italy, amount- 
ing. to more than 400 percent. During 
the period, Germany was the largest 
recipient of U.S. investment ($370 mil- 
lion), followed by France ($310 mil- 
lion), Italy ($200 million), Netherlands 
($141 million), Belgium ($98 million), 
and Luxembourg ($2 million). These 
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figures, of course, do not show the 
relation of the U.S. investment to total 
private investment in particular coun- 
tries. No figures comparing foreign in- 
vestment to gross national product 
(GNP) are available for the area as a 
whole, but it is clear that the $141 
million invested by U.S. investors in 
the Netherlands, for example, are of 
greater importance, relatively speak- 
ing, to the growth of that country’s 
GNP than the $370 million invested in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Trend to Fully Owned 
Subsidiaries Noticeable 


Although there are no statistics for 
the Common Market area as a whole 
showing the types of U.S. investment 
participation, some of the member 
states of the EEC have published in- 
formation concerning their individual 
efforts to attract foreign capital which 
throws light on general preferences of 
US. investors. 


The Netherlands, which has actively 
sought and encouraged U.S. invest- 
ments for a number of years, has pub- 
lished some figures concerning types of 
U.S. participation. The value of US. 
direct investment in the Netherlands 
amounted to $225 million as of De- 
cember 32, 1958. Some 56 percent of 
this amount was invested in petroleum 
refining—a figure somewhat higher than 
that for the Common Market as a whole 
—21 percent in manufacturing, 11 per- 


cent in trading enterprises, and the re- 
maining 12 percent in smelting, public 
utilities, services, and related enterprises. 

The number of wholly owned U.S. 
subsidiaries in the Netherlands increased 
from 47 in 1954 to 54 in 1955, 64 in 
1956, 69 in 1957, 92 in 1958, and 102 as 
of June 30, 1959. Partial participations 
in Netherlands firms, except participa- 
tions under licensing or know-how ar- 
rangements, declined from 43 in number 
at. the end of 1958 to 37 at the end of 
June 1959. This was partly the result 
of the transformation of two such affil- 
iates into wholly owned subsidaries of 
U.S. firms.. The number of existing 
licensing or know-how arrangements is 
not known, but indications are that a 
very large number of such arrangements 
are operative in the Netherlands. 


The United States has invested in 
more individual Netherlands enterprises 
than any other country, far outdistanc- 
ing the next most important investor, 
Belgium. Of the 167 full foreign-owned 
subsidiaries established in the Nether- 
lands since the war, 92 were owned by 
U.S. firms, 21 by Belgian firms, 20 by 
United Kingdom firms, followed by West 
German and Swiss firms with 10 each. 

In Belgium, the drive to attract U.S. 
investment has only recently gained 
momentum. According to Belgian fig- 
ures, U.S. firms established in Belgium 
numbered 218 in July 1959, of which 128 
were established after World War II. 
More than one-fourth of the postwar 
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establishments took place in 1958, 
33 American firms established branch 
plants, joint ventures, sales Offices, or 
distribution centers in Belgium, Th 
latter figure was almost double the fig. 
ure of U.S. firms establishing in Belgium 
in either 1956 or 1957. In addition ty 
direct capital investments, many firms 
have concluded licensing arrangementy 
with Belgian manufacturers. As of the 
middle of 1959, there were 113 gu 
firms having entered into licensing ap. 
rangements or subcontracting agree. 
ments with Belgian firms. One hundreq 
and seventy-one firms were fully owned 
U.S. subsidiaries and only 35 were firms 
with partial participations by U.S. firms 

Of U.S. firms investing in Belgium jp 
1958, 12 have established or are estab. 
lishing manufacturing plants; 7 ap 
trading companies; 6 are sales officgs 
for Europe; 5 service organizations; ang 
3 transportation companies. Generally 
speaking, U.S. investments have bee, 
principally in industries where they ar 
not directly competitive with Belgian 
firms, such as petroleum, automobile 
assembly, agricultural machinery, gpe. 
cial electrical equipment, pharmaceuti- 
cals, ancl special beverages. 

As in the Netherlands, the bulk of 
U.S. investments has gone into manu. 


facturing industries; alsc, more US, ; 


firms are sole owners of their Belgian 
subsidiaries than have only a partial 
capital interest in a Belgian enterprise, 
On the gther hand, licensing snd know. 
how arrangements seem to be large in 
relation to the total number of US, 
firms establishing in Belgium. This may 
be due partially to a Belgian policy 
which, until recently, favored participa- 


tion by U.S. firms through licensing and 
know-how agreements” rather than 
through direct capital investments, This 


policy is no longer applied, however, 
and at present all arrangements promis- 
ing to benefit the Belgian economy are 
welcomed. 

No similar breakdown of U.S. invest- 
ments is available for Italy. The Ital- 
ian Government has published statistics 
showing that from March 1956 through 
June 30, 1959, a dollar equivalent of 
$67.2 million had been invested in that 
country by U.S. firms as compared with 
a total of $98.6 million for all foreign 
investments during this period. US, 
figures, which show an incraese of direct 
investment in Italy between 1956 and 
1958 of some $60 million, corroborate 
the Italian statistics. Here again, the 
United States is by far the most impor- 
tant foreign investor. While the largest 
amount of U.S. investments ($29.2 mil- 
lion) during that period has been made 
in the field of petroleum, $22.6 million 
went into the chemical and pharmacevw- 
tical industry and $3.3 million into the 
metallurgical industry. 

In 1958, according to Italian state 
ments, total foreign investment, inelud- 
ing portfolio investments, were the 
equivalent of $174 million. Investor 
countries in 1958 were a3 follows, with 
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contributions in millions of U.S. 

- United States, 33.8; Switzerland, 
%3.7; United Kingdom, 16.7; and France, 
pelgium and Western Germany, about 
gmillion each. ps: 

No French or German statistics of a 
milar nature have been published. US. 
statistics show that manufacturing in- 

jes and petroleum refining have 
‘counted for the largest share of U.S. 
investments going to these countries. 
pecent investments in France and Ger- 
many have been in such diversified fields 
as the manufacture of electrodes, anti- 
biotics, detergents, automotive parts, 
typewriters, office machines, and in a 
variety of other manufacturing indus- 
tries. The total amounts invested by 
US. firms in France in 1958 were $70 
million and in Germany $78 million. In 
these countries a trend toward full 
ownership of subsidiaries by American 
firms is also discernible. There are also 
jarge numbers of partial capital par- 
ticipations, however, as well as of licens- 
ing and know-how arrangements. 


Funds From Abroad 
Play Important Role 


Although figures for the Common 
Market or its individual member states 
are not available separately, statistics 
are available for the whole cf Europe 
showing the sources of U.S. investment 
funds. In 1957, direct investments of 
US. firms in Europe amounted to $922 
million. Of this total, $186 million. were 
funds from the United States, $351 mil- 
lion were funds obtained abroad, $132 
million represented reinvested net in- 
come and $253 million were charges for 
depreciation and depletion. The corre- 
sponding figures for 1958 were (in mil- 
lions of dollars) 72, 425, 195, and 288, 
for a total invested of $980 million. 

These figures indicate that financing 
of U.S. investment abroad apparently 
relies only in part on capital funds flow- 
ing directly from the United States. 
Important sources of funds for new in- 
vestment are capital obtained outside 
the United States and reinvestment of 
earnings abroad. Funds obtained from 
sources abroad are playing a greater 
role in U.S. investments in Europe, in- 
cluding investments in the Common 
Market, than for instance in Canada or 
Latin America. This points up the rela- 
tively greater importance of European 
capital sources. 


Factors Weighed 
By U.S. Investors 


Two basic considerations are at the 
heart of many U/S. investors’ desire to 
establish in the European Common Mar- 
ket: There is apprehension that the 
tariff preferences which are inherent in 
any customs union may make exports 
of some products from the U.S. more 
difficult; and there is the expectation 
that the economic integration of the six 
countries will lead to a considerable in- 
crease in Common Market economic ac- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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$480 million, or nearly as much as the 
entire net shortfall for all 45 product 
groups analyzed, Ships might be added 
to this list except for the lack of sig- 
nificance, in the present context, of so 
many of the transfers of vessels to for- 
eign registry which are included in the 
U.S. export statistics. 


Product groups in which U.S. shares 
shrank’ by proportions between one- 
twelfth and one-sixth include tractors, 
organic chemicals, non-cotton fabrics, 
manufactured fertilizers, pigments and 
paints, and office machinery. The com- 
bined value equivalent of all these share 
losses, however, was only about $100 
million—less than that for steel alone, 
and only one-third of the shortfall in 
exports of motor vehicles. 


The table lists a dozen commodity 
classes for which changes in the indexes 
of U.S. shares were not more than 4 
percent, either downward or upward. 
The most important of the diverse cate- 
gories in this cluster are industrial ma- 
chinery (except power-generating and 
metalworking) and electrical machinery 
and appliances, which showed share de- 
clines of 2 and 3 percent, respectively. 
Apart from these, share gains and losses 
in this middle band of product groups 
were quite evenly balanced. 


Categories in which U.S. market 
shares increased substantially during 
the period under review include rail- 
road equipment, inorganic chemicals, 
and textile yarns and various other tex- 
tile manufactures except fabrics and 
clothing, as well as copper and a group 
of other nonferrous metals. For these, 
share gains ranging from about one- 
eighth to one-third were recorded. 


Limitations of Analysis Noted 

The conclusions and observations set 
forth above are subject to a number of 
qualifications or reservations regarding 
the scope of the statistical-analysis, the 
nature of the basic data utilized, and 
problems encountered in their interpre- 
tation. The most significant of these 
reservations may be outlined as follows: 


1. Conclusions of the limited and de- 
scriptive character indicated represent 
only a first step toward full analysis of 
competitive shifts. The data under re- 
view do not, in themselves, tell why the 
observed changes in U.S. shares took 
place. Adequate study of all the factors 
underlying those changes would require 
much additional information, both quali- 
tative and statistical, and is beyond the 
scope of the analysis presented here. 


2. The analysis’ deals exclusively with 
competition among exporters of manu- 
factures. It does not deal with the com- 
petition which all of the exporting coun- 
tries face, in, many markets, from in- 
ternal production by local manufactur- 
ing establishments; nor is it concerned 


with trade in nonmanufactured com- 
modities. 

3. The omission or incomplete report- 
ing of certain export shipments, such as 
U.S. “special category” exports, creates 
some gaps or deficiencies in the basic 
data. These technical flaws in the avail- 
able statistics, however, are not believed 
to be serious enough to invalidate the 
comparisons on which the present an- 
alysis is based. 

4. The choice of commodity classifi- 
cations for use in the analysis is largely 
dictated by limitations on the availabil- 
ity of basic data (for a number of coun- 
tries) sufficiently comparable to be 
utilized for the purposes at hand. Also, 
the number of regional market areas 
treated separately has been restricted 
in order to keep the data within man- 
ageable bounds for a limited staff. Both 
the commodity classes and the regional 
market groupings are thus broader than 
would be desirable on any grounds ex- 
cept feasibility of data collection and 
manipulation. 


This leaves considerable scope for the 
U.S. share, even within a given product 
froup-by-area “market cell’, to be in- 
fluenced by changes in the product-mix 
and/or country-mix, as well as by 
strictly competitive shifts. Nevertheless, 
the subcivision of world markets for 
exports of manufactures into 270 prod- 
uct-by-area cells goes far beyond any 
similar analysis previously undertaken. 
Inferences based on these figures should 
be, on the whole, much more closely 
suggestive of true competitive shifts 
than broader inferences drawn from far 
more highly aggregated data. 

5. Another major problem of inter- 
pretation arises from the fact that 1958, 
in many parts of the world, was a year 
of recession or stagnation in economic 
activity, and especially in capital invest- 
ment expenditures. Changes in U.S. 
shares of markets particularly sensitive 
to cyclical fluctuations, although they 
may be of great interest and significance 
for short-term analysis, may also be 
misleading as guides to persisting 
longer-run tendencies in competitive 
conditions. In any given case, of course, 
both cyclical and more fundamental 
shifts may be jointly reflected in chang- 
ing U.S. shares during the period under 
review. Distinction of their separate 
impacts is difficult and uncertain. 





Austrian beer production and con- 
sumption “declined in 1958-59 to 4.9 
million hectoliters (1 hectoliter= 26.418 
gallons), a reduction of 3.4 percent from 
the 1957-58 level, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service reports. 


The reduction in beer production and 
consumption is attributed to cool and 
rainy weather during the summer of 
1958, depressed wine prices following 
a record 1958 grape crop and wine out- 
put, and a sharp increase in cider con- 
sumption as a resulf of a large apple 
crop. 
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CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 





Australia. Ford, Bacon & Dairs, New 
York engineering firm, will be the con- 
sultants for the 764-mile railroad from 
Townsville to Mount Isa which is to 
be rehabilitated by strengthening and 
relaying the line, installing new sidings 
and bridges, regrading, and providing 
new locomotives and rolling stock. This 
rehabilitation, estimated to cost A£22 
million ($49 million), is required to 
meet the planned production increase 
at the Mount Isa Mines, Ltd. copper 
mines. 





Belgium. Standard-Triumph Interna- 
tional, Britain’s fourth largest car mak- 
er, has bought a l14-acre site for a 
factory near Malines, scheduled to be 
built and ready for operation. by June 
1960. It will assemble the Triumph 
Herald, the TR.3 sports car, and the 
Atlas %-ton van at the rate of 2,000 
to 3,000 cars a year, with a labor force 
of about 120 workers. 





Brazil. The Brazilian Ministry of 
Communications is planning a 4-mile 
underwater tunnel between Rio and 
Niteroi. 


By 1964, the Brazilian Interstate 
Commission on the Parana-Uruguay 
Basin, in Sao Paulo, plans to build a 
hydroelectric powerplant of 2.9 million 
kilowatts capacity at Urubupunga, 
Parana, according to the Brazilian 
press. 

Petrobras, government-owned oil 
monopoly, plans to build a shale oil 
plant at Sao Mateus with a daily 
capacity of 10,000 barrels of oil. 

The Legal Committee of the Federal 
Chamber of Deputies has approved a 
project law which would create a 
mixed state-private enterprise, Siderur- 
gica Santa Catarina, S.A., steel mill in 
Santa Catarina. Its maximum capacity 
would be 135,000 tons of pig iron a 
year which it would convert to 100,000 
tons of steel plate plus 10,000 tons of 
east fron. 





Canada. Canadian Oil Companies, 
Ltd., in Calgary, plans to build a multi- 
million-dollar crude oil processing, gas 
treating, and sulfur recovery plant in 
the Innisfail oil field. This is in addition 
to a $4 million refinery that the com- 
pany plans to build at this location, 
several miles from Innisfail and 
Bowden, 

Chile. Anaconda Copper Co. (US.), 
which recently inaugurated its El Sal- 
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vador mine, plans to build a new 
smelter and refinery, estimated to cost 
$38 million, at Chanaral, 

Congress approved a government- 
sponsored bill which will permit the 
Chilean Government to make a contract 
with Cia. Salitrera de Tarapaca y Anto- 
fagasta (COSATAN), loaning the com- 
pany about $5 million which it needs 
to complete the expansion of its Victoria 
nitrate plant. 

A mechanical ore bridge is to be 
installed at the new port of Tocopilla 
by the Chilean Ministry of Public 
Works. It will have a 90-meter movable 
bridge with a 30-meter extension. 

The northern provinces have given 
first priority by the Ministry of Public 
Works, Santiago to the completion of 
the Arica-Santiago section of the Pan- 
American Highway. Financing is pro- 
vided by law from income derived 
through taxes on copper production of 
the large companies. Plans call for a 
bituminous surfaced road with an esti- 
mated total cost of $50 million. 


The Empresa Minera Mantos Blan- 
cos, S.A., which was set up to operate 
the Mantos Blancos copper property 
under development near Antofogasta 
will expand its annual fine copper proe- 
duction by 5,000 metric tons to 18,000 
tons. Financing will be by the Mauricio 
Hochschild interests and a group of 
financial institutions in a total amount 
of $5.8 million. 





Ecuador. According to an Ecuadorian 
press report, the Executive Branch of 
the Government has authorized the 
Ministries of Development and Social 
Welfare to enter into an agreement 
with the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration (UNTAA) 
and the Andean Mission to organize a 
national service for the discovery of 
subterranean waters. The service will 
conduct studies of the country’s -hydro- 
logic resources, operate drilling equip- 
ment to be obtained from the UNTAA, 
and handle funds assigned to it. 





Guatemala. A press and radio bul- 
letin recently issued by the Instituto 
de Fomento de la Produccion (National 
Development Production Institute— 
INFOP), a government agency for the 
promotion of industrialization, stated 
that the first steps of sponsoring estab- 
lishment of a new cement plant in the 
Department of El Progresso, involving 
funds up to $9 million for the promotion 
of industrial development, have been 


tr, 


taken by INFOP. A: new company, 
Cementos Cruz, S.A. 82 Calle, 9.55 
Room 409, Zone 1, Guatemala City, wiy, 
own the plant. 





Hong Kong. The chairman of British 
Oxygen (H.K.), Ltd. announced on No. 
vember 19 that his company had de. 
cided to enlarge its oxygen-making 
plant at an estimated cost of HK$2 
million ($350,000). The new equipment 
will more than double the production 
of the existing plant in Kowloon, mak. 
ing the new facilities the largest jy 
southeast Asia. 


Israel. The Government of Israel js 
considering the construction of a pu 
ing station at Degania on Lake Tiberias 
to serve the lower Galilee region. The 
laying of a 24-inch steel pipe a distance 
of 3 kilometers is to be included. At 
the end of the pipe water will be stored 
and ultimately distributed to consumers 
5 aid 6 kilometers beyond. 

Kol Israel, the Israel Broadcasting 
Service, plans to build a television sta. 
tion in Jerusalem. 





Japan. The Nagoya Port Authority 
plans to reconstruct and improve the 
waterfront of the Nagoya Port at an 
estimated cost of 33.5 billion yen ($93 
million). It will include a new break- 
water, timber pend, and reclamation of 
additional land. 

The Chubu Electric Power Co.’s 16 
year plan, 1959-1968, calls for the con. 
struction of twenty hydro and _ seven 
thermoelectric powerplants, including 
one atomic. 


Korea. The Seoul press reports that 
the Government has ‘compiled a pro- 
gram covering 35 projects, totaling an 
estimated cost of $206 million. Among 
the 13 government-owned projects are 
a thermoelectric powerplant, a hydro- 
electric powerplant, and a_ fertilizer 
plant. The privately sponsored projects 
include manufacturing and _ processing 
facilities for dairy products, sugar beets, 
cork, and whale oil; development of tin 
and nickel mines; and construction of 
silos. 





Malaya. A new company, the Ma- 
layan Nozawa Asbestos Co., Ltd. a 
joint Malayan-Japanese firm, will con- 
struct a factory. The first phase is 
estimated to cost M$1 million ($330,000) 
for the manufacture of various asbestos 
sheets. 





Netherlands. A new company, Uni 
lever-Emery. N.V., is being founded for 
the production of oleochemicals used in 
the manufacture of plastics and other 
products. Unilever N.V. is of Rotterdam 
and Emery Industries Inc. of Cincit- 
nati. A new plant will be built at Gouda 

According to press reports, the Pam 
tex Manufacturing ‘Corp. of Paw. 
tucket, R.I.. will establish a plant at 
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ten in the province of Gronin- 
gen for the manufacture of machines 
for laundries and dry cleaners. 


Nicaragua. The Esso Co. plans to 
construct an $8-$10 million refinery in 
Nicaragua. 

The Occidental Petroleum Co. which 
hold concessions to explore for oil in 
991,795 hectares has not started drill- 
ing. In the meantime the company has 
applied for an_ additional 111,000 
hectares. 

Applications have been made by 
George Greene of Texas to explore for 
ai] on 200,000 hectares and the Cia Cen- 
tral Nicaraguense de Petroleo y Gas, 
SA., for 415,000 hectares. 

Casacrus, S.A., is planning to build 
a fish processing and packing plant in 
Bluefields. 





Nyasaland. A hydroelectric power- 
plant is planned at the Nkula Falls on 
the Shire River. The consultants, two 
British firms, are making their report 
and it is expected to be presented to 
the Minister of Power of the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland before the 
end of this year. The estimated cost of 
the project is £2 to £3 million ($5.6 to 
$84 million). 





Pakistan. The Pakistan Industrial De- 
velopment Corp.’s Muslin Cotton Mills 
plans to install industrial air condition- 
ing and new machinery. 





Panama. The Minister of Public 
Works announced provisional plans for 
a 10-year electric power development 
of the Central Provinces to commence 
in the near future with the installation 
of a central thermoelectric plant, prob- 
ably at Divisa, “estimated to cost $4 
million. 

The Panama Refinery Co. plans to 
construct an oil refinery at Las Minas 
Bay in the Province of Colon. 





Scotland. The Glenrothes Develop- 
ment Corp., a civic body, of Glenrothes, 
Fife, recently announced that the 
Hughes Aircraft Co. of Culver City, 
Cal., will set up a £100,000 ($280,000) 
plant to manufacture semiconductor 
devices and allied electronic components, 
The factory will be built by the Glen- 
rothes Development Corp. and, it is 
understood, leased to the Hughes or- 
ganization. 





Singapore. The Singapore City Coun- 
cil plans to spend M$40 million ($13.2 
million) during the next 3-4 years for 
expansion of its power supply addition 
to the Pasir Panjang Power Station 
M$12 million and M$28 million for ex- 
pansion of its water supply by using 
water resources of the Johore river. 





Southern Rhodesia. An international 
Organization, the Metal Box Co., Ltd., 
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will invest at least £200,000 ($560,000) 
in a new factory to be built on a 10- 
acre site in Bulawayo. 





Spain. Centrales Nucleares, S.A. 
(Cenusa), formed “by Hydroelectrica 
Espanola, Union Electrica Madrilena, 
and Compania Sevillana de Electricidad 
with headquarters in Madrid, plans to 
build a pilot nuclear powerplant in the 
Alberche Valley about 50 miles west of 
Madrid. This plant, to start operations 
in 1962, will have an installed generat- 
ing capacity of 30,000 kilowatts but 
will also serve to test fuel elements. 
A full-scale power reactor of 200,000- 
250,000 kilowatts is planned by CENUSA 
to be installed in the Tajo Valley near 
Madrid in 1965. 

Centrales Nucleares del Norte de 
Espana, S.A. (NUCLENOR) formed by 
Iberduero, S.A., and Electra del Viesgo 
with headquarters in Bilboa plans to 
build a large nuclear powerplant at 
Santa Maria de Garona, Burgos. It is 
planned to install a reactor of 250,000 
kilowatts, and later another one of 
equal capacity. 





Switzerland. Du Pont de Nemours 
International, S.A. will establish a syn- 
thetic textile laboratory, as well as 
offices at Geneva for its European cus- 
tomers. 





Syria. Five bridges are planned in 
northern Syria, 3 on the Khbabur river 
and 2 on the Euphrates, under the Cen- 
tral Ministry of Communications. The 
Belgian study of the proposed Latakia- 
Gamishly railroad line indicates a cost 
of some S£350 million ($97 million) and 
5 to 6 years of a construction time, the 
Ministry of Communications, has an- 
nounced. 


The Ministry of Municipal and Vil- 
lage Affairs of the Syria recently ap- 
proved 19 municipal and village electric 
powerplant projects, totaling an esti- 
mated cost of S£1.07 million ($297,000). 


The Syrian Region plans a number of 
irrigation projects, some of which in- 
clude the construction of hydrolectric 
plants. Additional information may -be 
obtained from the Transportation and 
Utilities Staff, Office of Economic Af- 
fairs, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





Turkey. The Turkish Iron & Steel 
Corp. plans to spend $4.7 million to in- 
crease the output of iron ore at its 
Divrigi mine, the present source of all 
State-produced ore, from 500,000 to 1,- 
100,000 tons a year. 





Union of South Africa. According to 
a recent statement of the Administrator 
of South West Africa in Capetown, 
there is growing interest among busi- 


ness groups in Johannesburg to estab- 
lish a meat canning plant in Ovambo- 
land. 





Yugoslavia. The Directorate of the 
Danube-Tisa Canal enterprise, approved 
estimates for the expenditure of 83 
billion diners ($27 million) in 1960 on 
canal construction. Planned completion 
date, including construction of the Tisa 
dam, is 1963. 





Industrial Developments . . . 


(Continued from page $3) 

has been higher than if any other area 
of the United Kingdom with the excep- 
tion of Northern Ireland; as of March 
1959 Scottish unemployment amounted 
to 4.8 percent of the total labor force, 
compared with an unemployment figure 
of 2.4 percent in the United Kingdom. 
Although some industries, such as en- 
gineering and vehicle manufacture, had 
a shortage of skilled labor, in general 
the supply of both skilled and unskilled 
workers in Scotland, was adequate. 

Because of the wide range in quality 
of plant operation, equipment, and 
management, a generalization of Scot- 
land’s labor productivity is risky. The 
older organizations, with little mechan- 
ization and equipped with old machines, 
undoubtedly have a low labor produc- 
tivity. On the other hand, the newer 
automatic and semiautomatic plants 
with modern factory layouts, such as 
office machine, precision instrument, 
and machine tool plants, have good 
productivity. 

Scotland’s transportation system is 
barely adequate for distributing raw 
materials and manufactured goods. Al- 
though being improved, the road sys- 
tem falls far below a system necessary 
for rapid distribution of goods. Scottish 
railways can handle without too much 
delay shipments of goods, but several 
lines are having increasing difficulty in 
showing profits. 

Because of road-transport competi- 
tion a number of ships in the coastal 
trade have been withdrawn and some 
regular services between Scotland and 
English ports have been terminated. 
Shipping services abroad, provided by 
both English and foreign bottoms, are 
good and there is no indication of a 
shortage of space, 


American Capital Inflow Slackens 


Investment by American companies 
in Scotland has fallen considerably since 
1956 and 1957. Last year only one new 
U.S. firm announced plans to establish 
a plant in Scotland. That is to be lo- 
cated at Jedburgh, where it will produce 
hacksaws and machine tools. Scotland, 
according to the Scottish Council which 
recently visited the United States, is 
subject to intense competition for new 
investment from other parts of the 
world, all of which are offering favor- 
able terms to the prospective investor. 
U.S. Consulate General, Glasgow. 
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World Bank Grants $12.5 Million 


For Pakistan Railway Improvement 


The World Bank has made a loan equivalent to $12.5 million to 
assist Pakistan in financing an interim program for rehabilitation, im- 
provement, and expansion of the railways. The interim program is 
designed to meet minimum railway requirements pending formulation 
of a railway development program, to be carried out during Pakistan’s 
second 5-year plan, to begin July 1. 


Pakistan has two railway systems, the 
North Western Railway and the Eastern 
Bengal Railway, which are managed by 
a semiautonomous railway board. The 
North Western Railway consists of 
5,334 route miles and is the main form 
of transport in West Pakistan. During 
the first three years of Pakistan’s cur- 
rent 5-year plan (1955-60) the volume 
of both passenger and freight traffic 
on the North Western Railway in- 
creased at an annual rate of about 6 
percent, 

On the Eastern Bengal Railway, the 
increase in recent years has been more 
rapid, especially in freight traffic. The 
railways’ financial position is sound and 
they are well managed. Efficiency of 
operation, however, has been hampered 
by inadequate line and yard capacity 
and by a shortage of signalling equip- 
ment and rolling stock. 


A traffic study is being made to de- 
termine the needs of the railways dur- 
ing Pakistan’s second 5-year plan. Based 
on the results, a definitive railway de- 
velopment program to be ready in early 
1961, will be drawn up. Meanwhile, the 


U.K.'s Largest Dry 
Dock To Be Built 


Construction at Great Harbor, 
Greenock, Scotland, of what will be 
Great Britain’s largest dry dock has 
been approved by the U.K. Government. 
The dry dock, on the Clyde River, will 
accommodate the largest ships of today 
and the foreseeable future. 


Work is expected to take 4 years and 
will begin as soon as financial and tech- 
nical details are settled. A new organ- 
ization, the Firth of Clyde Dry Dock 
Co., will build the dock. 

Total cost of the project will be £4.25 
million (1£—US$2.80). The U.K. Gov- 
ernment has agreed to provide £2.85 mil- 
lion and Scottish banks and seven ship- 
building companies have pledged the 
balance, 

The dry dock will make it possible 
for tankers using the Finnart Loch 
Long terminal a few miles from 
Greenock to be cleaned out and repaired 
on the Clyde River after discharging 
their cargoes. 
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railways are carrying out an interim 
program to meet essential needs, 

The total cost of the interim program 
is estimated at the equivalent of $71 
million, of which $40 million will be 
required in foreign exchange. The World 
Bank’s loan of $12.5 million will be used 
to procure rolling stock, signalling 
equipment and track materials, In ac- 

(Continued on page 26) 





1960 Communications 
Outlook Is Favorable 


_The 1960 .outlook for the interna- 
tional communications industry is fa- 
vorable and gross revenues should con- 
tinue their upward trend, according to 
the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. International telephone revenue 
should approach $29 million for 1959, 
and revenues in 1960 should exceed $31 
million. The principal carriers in the 
telegraph industry expect international 
revenues in excess of $8312 million for 
1959. The projection for 1960 is $86 
million. 

The substantial increases in interna- 
tional telephone and telegraph com- 
munications are attributable to several 
factors. Operating revenues in 1959 re- 
flect the first full year of traffic after 
the recession. Rate increases in the in- 
ternational telegraph industry and an 
increasing utilization of Telex and 
leased circuits are of importance. The 
second trans-Atlantic telephone cable 
went into operation in September and 
other cables are now in various stages 
of development. The oversea communi- 
cations industry also 


faces a more 
stable international situation than in 
previous years. This factor, coupled 


with the leveling off in the decline of 
U.S. dollar value in certain foreign cur- 
rencies, should reflect favorably in 1960 
revenues. 

The Argentine Government has au- 
thorized purchase of 80 diesel motor 
coaches and parts for the state-owned 
railways from Ganz of Hungary. The 
purchase will be carried out in accord- 
ance with the terms of the bilateral 
trade agreement between the two coun- 
tries.—U.S. Embassy, Buenos Aires. 





ee, 


Australia to Europe 
Shipping Rates Set 


A conference in Sydney, Australia 
between representatives of the United 
Kingdom-Continental Conference Lines, 
comprising 14 British and 8 Europeaa 
shipping lines, and the Federal Export. 
ers Oversea Transport Committee, 9p 
behalf of Australian producer and ex. 
porter interests, concluded negotiations 
in regard to ocean freight rates from 
Australia to Western Europe for the 
1959-60 season, as well as basic arrange. 
ments for new calculation of freight 
rates for the 1960-61 and 1961-62 export 
seasons. 

Negotiations were held October 9. 
November 6 under the auspices of the 
Australian Overseas Transport Associa. 
tion. The commodities affected include 
wool, refrigerated cargo, fresh fruit, and 
general cargo. Bulk cargoes including 
wheat and other grains, sugar, ores, and 
concentrates were included and did not 


enter into consideration at the confer. 
ence. i 


The conference agreed that the rates 
for the 1959-60 season would remain un- 
changed. Future rates will be changed 
in line with a new formula, agreed to 
by the two bodies, which will replace 
the 1956 formula. The latter formula 
provided for a return of 12 percent on 
the capital invested, calculated on the 
original cost of the ship written down 
on the basis of actual age, 

The new formula for determining 
ocean freight rates will provide the 
United Kingdom-Continental Conference 
Lines with sufficient returns to cover 
costs and provide an agreed return on 
the capital invested. Factors which in- 
fluenced the establishment of a new 
formula included changes that have oe- 
curred in the general earnings of British 
capital, and certain points raised by the 
Federal Exporters Oversea Transport 
Committee in connection with the origi 
nal formula. 


Higher freight rates are expected by 
September-October 1960 for the 1960-41 
shipping year unless shipping companies 
can achieve a reduction in operating 
costs, better turn around time, and 
more economical routing of ships. Ex 
porters believe that the possibilities of 
realizing lower costs-by these influent: 
ing factors are not good. If either the 
United Kingdom-Continental Conference 
Lines or the Australian Overseas Trans 
port Association becomes dissatisfied 
with the existing level of freight rates 
and desires to review them during the 
following year, notification to that ée& 
fect must be made by April 1. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





U.S. Industry Invited To Participate 
In Vienna Fall Fair 


U.S. firms are invited to participate in a cooperative industry-gov- 
emment exhibit to be housed in the U.S. pavilion at the International 
Fall Fair in Vienna, September 4-11. Emphasis will be placed on pro- 
moting the sale of U.S. products in Austrian and other European coun- 
tries. It is felt that the present time is particularly appropriate for 
initiating this cooperative effort in view of recent relaxation of dollar 
import restrictions by Austria and other European countries. 

The Office of International Trade Fairs of the Department of 
Commerce, which will manage the exhibit for the Government, is cur- 
rently working out details for industry participation. Firms interested 
in exhibiting their products should write to Mr. Bernard E. Pollak, Jr., 
Assistant to the Director of the Office of International Trade Fairs for 


Industry Relations, U.S. 


Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 


D.C., indicating the kinds of products to be exhibited and the ap- 
proximate space such an exhibit would occupy. 


Space, limited by the size of the pa- 
yilion, will be allocated on the basis 
of availability plus consideration of the 
nature of the exhibit and its suitability. 
It is anticipated that not more than 
49 to 50 individual exhibits can be ac- 
commodated. Each firm making in- 
quiry by January 31, will be supplied 
full details and regulations including 
an application form. 


Vienna Fair Major Event 

The Vienna Fall Fair is Austria’s 
major commercial event of the year 
and is usually attended by some 650,- 
00. people from approximately 54 coun- 
tries. About 3,600 exhibitors partici- 
pate, including 1,400 foreign exhibitors 
representing some 27 countries. In ad- 
dition, an average of about 15 coun- 
tries are represented by collective na- 
tional exhibits. Both. consumer goods 
and capital goods are shown, 


Austria's Recovery Cited 

Austria, enjoying a high level of em- 
ployment and economic and _ financial 
stability, has progressively liberalized 
foreign trade and international pay- 
ments. Recently the Government es- 
tablished virtually full nonresident con- 
vertibility of its currency for capital 
transactions. The new import liberal- 
ization list, effective October 15, prac- 
tically eliminated the discrimination 
between the treatment accorded Aus- 
trian industrial imports from the OEEC 
area and those from the dollar area. 
The new dollar liberalization list cov- 
ers 99.6 percent of all industrial ma- 
terials imported and 92.9 percent of 
all manufactured goods (basis 1953). 


US. Pavilion Space Limited 


‘The United States pavilion in Vienna 
contains approximately 21,500 square 
feet of usable exhibit space, includ- 
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ing 9,500 square feet inside the pa- 
vilion, 4,000 square feet in an inside 
court without cover, and about 8,000 
square feet of outdoor space. Although 
encouragement will be given to the 
exhibition of all products which may 
be sold in Austria, the Government 
must reserve the right to select indi- 
vidual exhibits on the basis of space 
limitations and suitability in the light 
of the objectives of this project and 
the trade fair program. 

Individual exhibitions in this joint 
industry-government exhibit will be 
industry Government exhibit will be 
expected to contribute financially to- 
ward the expense of the project, based 
on the amount of space occupied by 
each (ie. about $1.50 per square 
foor for inside covered space, $1 for 
inside uncovered court space, and $0.75 
per square foot for outside space). At 
their own expense exhibitors will con- 
struct stands and provide qualified at- 
tendants as appropriate. ? 


The Department of Commerce will 
provide an exhibit manager, a design 
coordinator, all normal utilities, basic 
photographic coverage of exhibits, as- 
sistance with customs clearance, pub- 
licity for the overall exhibit, cleaning 
and maintenance services, guards as 
required, and will assist in obtaining 
local personnel where required. 

The government also plans to dis- 
play a central trade promotional ex- 
hibit which will be of general interest 
to all fair visitors and which will act 
as a drawing card for the entire pa- 
vilion. An industry conference lounge 
will be provided for the use of ex- 
hibitors and their clients for discussing 
sales prospects, and ‘negotiating and 
concluding sales agreements. A trade 
information center, including a library 


of U.S. business and trade publications, 
will be a part of the exhibit. Experi- 
enced personnel will be on hand for con- 
sultation and questions concerning ex- 
porting, importing, marketing, sources 
of supply, and similar problems relating 
to trade with the United States. This 
service also will be available to both 
exhibitors and business visitors. 


For the relatively few industrial 
items still subject to control, import 
licenses and dollar exchange are cus- 
tomarily granted by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment for all items still subject to 
import control and accepted for ex- 
hibit at the fair. These items may be 
entered for exhibit under customs bond 
without payment of duty but will of 
course be subject to duty when sold. 
Vienna also has a free trade zotie where 
goods may be brought for subsequent 
importation into Austria or for reship- 
ment to other European countries. 


Opportunity Grows for U.S. Goods 


While American-made p.oducts have 
earned and retained respect through- 
out the world for their high quality and 
excellent design, they have, since World 
War II been absent from many coun- 
tries because of import restrictions im- 
posed to conserve limited dollar re- 
serves, 

Now, however, with the shifting of 
payments balances in favor of many 
European countries and the resulting 
relaxation of controls against dollar 
imports, it is imperative for U.S. man- 
ufacturers and exporters to initiate 
competitive sales efforts to create an 
awareness on the part of foreign im- 
porters and the general consumer that 
American products are again available. 
This applies also to the many new 
products developed during the time of 
strict controls and therefore relatively 
unknown abroad. 


Exhibiting at international trade fairs 
such as the Vienna fair and the nu- 
merous other European fairs is a rec- 
ognized method for introducing prod- 
ucts since they are attended annually 
by large numbers of buyers and im- 
porters as well as by large segments 
of the public. 

It is believed that an industry-gov- 
ernment exhibit such as is planned in 
Vienna can assist substantially in the 
development of stronger trading rela- 
tions with other countries of the world 
and at the same time further U.S. ob- 
jectives of better political and cultural 
understanding through increased trade 
and mutual prosperity. 
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U.S. Investment... 


(Continued from page 21) 


tivity, thus enhancing the attractiveness 
of the area as a market and making 
investment more profitable. 


U.S. firms which decide to establish 
themselves within the Common Market 
area will benefit from the expected eco- 
nomic growth. In the Common Market, 
the fact that a firm is a “foreign” en- 
terprise generally should not be a handi- 
cap. Any firm established in accordance 
with the laws and regulations of a mem- 
ber state of the Common Market gen- 
erally becomes a national of the country 
in which it is located, regardless of the 
legal type of ownership, and enjoys the 
same legal and practical advantages as 
any other firm located within that coun- 
try. 

This means that at the end of the 
transitional period—which may be short- 
ened from the originally prescribed 12 
years’ duration—a U.S. firm producing 
in the Common Market will be able to 
export its products to any country with- 
in the Common Market without being 
subject to import duties, import quotas, 
or other like obstacles to trade which 
apply to outside countries. 

It may be expected that production 
costs, and especially labor costs, will 
increase over present levels in some 
member states of the Common Market. 
As the economies of the six countries 
are integrated, labor costs may tend 
to seek the highest prevailing level. 
Also, one of the professed aims of the 
Common Market is a general rise in the 
standard of living, entailing higher 
wages which may or may not be fully 
compensated by an increase in labor 
productivity. 

An important factor which-has to be 
considered very carefully by\foreign in- 
vestors is the potential growth of com- 
peting industries already existing within 
the Common Market area. Regardless 
of the Common Market country in which 
such industries are now located, they 
will be able eventually to compete on an 
equal footing with all other firms lo- 
cated in any member state. Some of 
these firms, already formidable competi- 
tors, may be expected to benefit con- 
siderably from the potential of a mass 
market and thus increase their compet- 
itive standing. Recent reports appearing 
in the European press point to intra- 
Common Market arrangements between 
firms in many industries, most of which 
are intended to streamline production 
and lower unit production costs. 

The pros and cons of investing in the 
Common Market are many and should 
be weighed carefully by prospective in- 
vestors in light of their needs and ob- 
jectives. For many US. firms, however, 
investments in the Common Market 
represent a major opportunity to gain 
a foothold in Western Europe and to 
cash in on the expected increase in 
European purchasing power, even though 
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this may inyolve waiting a considerable 
period of time for tangible benefits to 
develop, and perhaps contending with 
strenuous competition within the area. 





Devaluation of ... 

(Continued from page 4) 
will later be increased to 2,500 tons. 
Capitalization of the mill, set at 600 
million francs, would.be by public sub- 
scription, 

Faced with the problems of improv- 
ing the population’s diet and with find- 
ing markets for its fishery products, 
the Moroccan Government killed two 
birds with one stone by its “Operation 
Poisson” (Operation Fish) launched in 
Rabat in August. Sardines were brought 
by truck from Safi and sold in sidewalk 
stands by girls demonstrating various 
ways of cooking the fish. The sale was 
accompanied by broadcast and news- 
paper campaigns and the results were 
eloquent. Consumption of fresh fish in 
Rabat is said to have increased from 
about 65 tons a year to 70 tons a 
month. 


Foreign Investments Planned 


Several foreign investment projects 
were announced but most remained in 
the planning stage. 

The Office Cherifien des Phosphates 
and several European buyers of Moroc- 
can phosphates incorporated SUTRIMA, 
a company set up to do the foundation 
work for eventual establishment in 
Morocco of a triple superphosphate in- 
dustry. A 100,000-ton capacity plant is 
to be located near Louis-Gentil, and 
subsidiary plants to produce sulfuric 
and phosphoric acids are included in the 
plans. 

The Moroccan-Italian Petroleum Cor- 
poration is going ahead with plans to 
build a refinery at Mohammedia (ex- 
Fedala) with an annual capacity of 
1,250,000 metric tons. The refinery ‘was 
included in the July 1958 agreement 
between the Moroccan Government and 
the Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi for an 
exploration concession in the Province 
of Tarfaya. The area has been ex- 
ploited for several months but so far 
no oil has been found. 

An orange juice and a fish-canning 
plant in Agadir, a U.S. capital invest- 
ment, are in a more advanced stage 
and are importing machinery. 

The Moroccan Government was re- 
ported to have ordered a study to be 
made of the use of small atomic re- 
actors for supplying power in the more 
remote regions of Morocco. Should such 
study prove favorable, attempts may 
be made to set up a pilot project.—U.S. 
Embassy, Rabat. 

Additional details of the study are 
included in a Rabat Foreign Service 
report, which may be obtained on a 
short loan from the Near Eastern and 
African Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Belgium Sets... 


(Continued from page 8) 


of investment needed to adapt the eggp, 
omy to new international conditions, 

Because the Planning Bureau's aS. 
signment involves responsibilities of g 
number of Government departments, it 
is not to be an integral part of an 
single Ministry. Although located physi. 
cally in the Ministry for Etonomic af 
fairs, and administratively subject ty 
that Minister as to budget and control, 
the bureau will take orders from and 
will report to the Inter-ministerial Com. 
mittee for Economic Coordination. Jo 
permit selection of the best-qualifieg 
economists from the administration ang 
from private life, the personnel of the 
Bureau is exempt from the normal re 
quirements of civil service. 

The Prime Minister and the Minister 
of Economic Affairs on October 9% 
appointed the 5 members of the new 
Bureau, headed by Baron Albert Kervyn 
de Lettenhove, formerly Economic Coyp. 
selor in the Ministry of Finance.—ys, 
Embassy, Brussels. 


World Bank... 

(Continued from page 24) 
cordance with their general policy, the 
railways will obtain the goods to be 
financed by the Bank through interna. 
tional competitive bidding. Additional 
foreign exchange for the railway pro 
gram is being provided by a $22 million 
loan recently approved by the United 
States Development Loan Fund. 

In 1952 and 1957, World Bank loans 
in amounts equivalent to $27.2 million 
and $31 million were also made for 
improvement of the railways. The first 
loan was used mainly for the procure. 
ment of diesel locomotives, freight and 
passenger cars. The introduction of 
diesel traction has increased operating 
efficiency and resulted in considerable 
savings in fue! costs. The second loan 
is being spent mainly for the procure- 
ment of freight cars and track mate- 
rials and for the replacement of the 
Lansdowne Bridge over the Indu 
River. 








A bibliography by the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce. Revised 1959, 
47 pages. 25 cents, 


Sources of Information on 


FOREIGN TRADE PRACTICE 


Sold by U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Offices and 
by the Superintendent of Docu: 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 
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[] Greece. WTIS, part 1, No. 59- Greece (No. 59-71). 
71. 18 pp. 10 cents. 


) More than 50 percent of the popula- 


The following three reports discuss 


Establishing a Business in—— the particular country’s import and ex- 
The following reports include such port controls and their administration, 





—- . tion oe —— eats cece co information as: Government policy on [| Belgium-Luxembourg. WT/S, 
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. Central African Republics. land. WTI/S, part 2, No. 59-68. 2 pp. services; health conditions and medical 
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[] Liberia. WTI/S, part 2, No. 59- 
69. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


[] United Kingdom. WTI/S, part 
2, No. 59-73. 7 pp. 10 cents. 
(Supersedes WTIS, part 2, Nos. 56- 
34 and 57-1.) 


Preparing Shipments to—— 

The three reports listed below discuss 
the various necessary shipping docu- 
ments; shipments by mail; samples and 
advertising matter; labeling and mark- 
ing; entry, transit, and warehousing; 
abandoned and reexported goods: and 
customs procedures. 


[] France. WTIS, part 2, No. 59- 
79. 8 pp. 10 cents. 
(Supersedes WTIS, part 2, No. 55- 
105.) 
(] Nicaragua. WT/S, part 2, No. 
59-75. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


[] Nigeria. WTIS, part 2, No. 
59-76. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


[|] Foreign Trade of India, 1957- 
58. WTIS, part 3, No. 59-45. 4 pp. 20 


cents. 


“independent state in 1947 are given in 
table 1 of this report. Indian trade 
figures for 1957 and 1958, by principal 
countries and principal commodities, are 
shown in tables 2 through 6; principal 
items in trade with the United States 
are presented in tables 7 and 8. 


Total Export and Import Trade 
of the United States 


The following reports are part of the 
regularly monthly total export and im- 
port trade series. Statistical data are 
given on the following: Value of exports, 
imports, and balance of merchandise 
trade and index numbers; value of ex- 
ports and imports by economic classes; 
exports by commodity groups and 
principal commodities; imports by com- 
modity groups and principal commod- 
ities; exports and imports by areas and 
continents; and exports, including re- 
exports, and general imports by leading 
countries and areas. 


[] January-July 1959. WTIS, 
part 3, No. 59-32. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
[|] Janvary-August 1959. 





——_ 


[] January-September 1959 
WTIS, part 3, No. 59-43, 8 pp 
20 cents. 


[| World Trade Review as of 
tober 1959. WTIS, part 3, No. 59.42 
12 pp. 20 cents. ' 


This report represents a Statistical | 


summary of the foreign trade of the 
free-world countries and six of the Soviet 
bloc countries for the latest available 
period. Annual free-world and 
totals are given in table 1 for 1957 an 
1958, together with quarterly totals at 
annual rates tor 1957, 1958, and the first 
two quarters of 1959. Table 2 shows 
exports and table 3, imports, of individ: 
ual countries by quarters for 1957 
1958, and the first two quarters ¢f 
1959, and annually for 1957 and 19% 
Available monthly data for September. 
December 1958 and January-August 
1959 are presented for individual coyp. 
tries in table 4 for exports and jp 
table 5 for imports. 


U.S. domestic merchandise export to. 
tal, including M.S.P. shipments in Oet. 
ber was about 8 percent less than the 





Totals of exports and imports for WTIS, part 3, No. 59-38. 4 PP. October 1958 total, according to the 
each year since India became an 20 cents. Bureau of the Census. 
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» INVESTORS, EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS... 


You will find quickly and accurately basic information on = 
minerals, agriculture, public utilities, manufacturing, = 


climate for investment, and other factors, verified on 


the spot, in 


INVESTMENT IN PERU, published 
by the U.S. Department of Commerce 


$1.25 
9 Quantity: @ $1.25 each: total of $..ccccceee enclosed, Make check or money 
a order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. = 
g = 
3 Sine acatatanndeveerctovsertveedintpitibcinianent Riise ccikspercereccauiotancethen seveeseees 2 
City.cccsossceescccneeccotorncnccsnsgsoneoeess core ZONCeeccoeee StBUl..ccocoscscsrerrnccccccccccescoe ay 


Mail to any U. S. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U, S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 25, D. C, 
Discount of 25 percent of orders of 100 or more copies to a single address. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





0 Percent Higher 


Nigerian exports of logs and lumber 
in 1958 increased about 20 percent over 
those in 1957. Based on a tabulation of 
yood exports through Nigerian ports 
in these 2 years, supplied by the N igeria 

Association, log exports 

ted to the equivalent of about 

173 million board feet Scribner log 

gale in 1958, compared with about 88.4 
million board feet in 1957. 


Lumber exports in 1958 totaled about 
$9 million board feet as against 22.1 
milion in 1957. Principal ports of exit 
for logs, in order of descending im- 
portance, were Sapele, Lagos, Tiko, and 

a. Most of the lumber was ex- 
ported from the port of Sapele. 


U.K. Leading Buyer of Logs 


Official Nigerian export statistics for 
198 indicate that log exports went 
principally to the United Kingdom—40 
percent, West Germany—28 percent, 
The Netherlands—-15 percent, and Italy 
and Trieste 8 percent. Over 83 percent 
of the lumber was exported to the 
United Kingdom. 


Twenty-five different woods are iden- 
tified in the export statistics. The most 
important kinds shipped in log form 
were obeche—65 percent, abura—11 per- 
cent, sapele—7 percent, and agba—5 
percent. The principal kinds of lumber 
were obeche—36 percent, agba+—16.5 per- 
cent, afzelia—9 percent, mahogany—6.5 
percent, sapele—6 percent, African wal- 
tut—5 percent, and guarea—5 percent. 
Exports to the United States were 
principally in the form of logs, with 
mahogany the predominant species, 
along with substantially lower quantities 
of mansonia, ebony and other woods. 
The Nigeria Timber Association is in- 
terested in increasing exports of special- 
ty hardwoods to the United States. The 
Association has tabulated strength 
properties of some 29 Nigerian woods 
from publications of the United King- 
dom’s Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research. London. Persons in- 
terested in obtaining a copy of this 
labulation should write to the Secretary, 
Nigeria Timber Association, 5 Customs 
Street, Lagos, Nigeria. 


Nigerian Wood Exports German Iron, Steel Industry Booming 


The iron and steel industry in the Federal Republic of Germany 
looks forward to a record year in production. 

Domestic and foreign sales rose steadily in the first 8 months of 
this year. U.S. orders, which rose in the first few months of 1959, 
started dropping in June but appeared to be rising in early fall as a 


gesult of the U.S. steel strike. 


- The industry expects continued strong demand in 1960, particularly 
in the domestic section, and long-run upward movement of. demand 


and production for a number of years. 


Crude Steel Up 5 Percent 


Crude steel production from January 
through August 1959 totaled 16,499,400 
metric tons, almost 5 percent more than 
was produced in the comparable months 
of 1958. In addition, Saar production for 
July and August—economic union with 
Federal Republic July 6, 1959— 
amounted to 546,300 tons. The present 
4.2 million tons on order books of 
rolling mills guarantees full operations 
for 3 months so that an overall produc- 
tion of practically 28 million tons of 
crude steel for 1959 is possible. 


Pig iron production for the 8-month 
period totaled 11.58 million tons, an in- 
crease of 1.8 percent. The higher de- 
mand permitted 10 more blast_furnaces 
to be in operation by mid-1959. 

Although crude steel _ production 
reached an alltime monthly high in 
July 1959, output of rolled steel had not 
attained the peak production recorded 
in October 1957. The record for rolled 
steel in the Federal Republic then to- 
taled 1,537,419 tons, compared with 1,- 
504,039 tons in July 1959, excluding the 
Saar’s 220,000 tons. Almost 18 million 
tons of rolled steel products can be ex- 
pected for 1959, including the Saar. 

The steel mills were operating again 
at close to 90 percent of capacity in 
September, compared with only 75 per- 
cent in the last half of 1958. 

Stocks of rolled steel at the proces- 
sors were again increasing and reach- 
ing a point which, revealed certain 
speculative tendencies. Adequate supply 
appears to be assured by a substantial 
capacity reserve and it is not expected 
that consumption will in the near future 
exceed production possibilities, 


Raw Materials in Good Supply 


All raw materials and energy sources 
were in good supply and their costs 





Japanese Production of 
Washing Machines at Peak 


Japanese factory shipments of house- 
hold washing machines in 1958 approxi- 
Mated 982,000 units, valued at $46,250,- 
00, primarily for domestic use. In 1952 
oly 15,000 units were shipped with a 
Value of $1,250,000. The steady expan- 
tion of the industry during the inter- 
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vening years is shown in the accom- 
panying table. 





Number Value 
(thousands 
of dollars) 
$ 1,267 
5,107 
13,503 
23,025 
R 34,233 
MEL  gintunbiccesstiadonaiaceinth $91,682 42,960 
SET 46,247 
1959 (Jan -June) ...... 521,579 24,017 
Source: Ministry of International Trade 


and Industry, Japan. 





were not excessive. Coal continued in 
over supply. A growing tendency to use 
oversea supplies of iron ore was ap- 
parent. Domestic supplies covered the 
13-percent increase in consumption of 
scrap experienced by the steel industry 
in the first half of 1959. Scrap imports 
fell slightly. 

From April 1959, the order book of 
the steel mills has been advancing 
steadily. New orders were coming in so 
much faster than the deliveries that by 
August order book figures had increased 
by more than 1 million tons over any 
1 month in the first quarter of 1959. 
New orders for finished rolled steel 
averaged 1.5 million tons per month in 
1959 through August, compared with a 
monthly average of only 1.1 million tons 
during the last half of 1958. 

The outlook for the industry is bright. 
Domestic steel prices are not expected 
to change. If and when production of 
Steel should start to fall again, West 
Germany would renew #ts demands for 


either higher prices on French steel or 


sufficient taxation on steel imported 
from France to bring the cost of that 
steel up to German levels. As long as 
world demand for steel remains at 
present levels, prices on exports to 
third countries are not expected to fall. 

The steel industry may be expected to 
continue working for a united Europe 
mainly because of the desire for an 
even wider trading area for steel and 
the goods made from steel.—U.S. Con- 
sulate General, Duesseldorf. 





Colombia Set To Export 
Some Surplus Cotton 


-One thousand tons of cotton, ap- 
proximately 4,000 bales, are to be ex- 
ported by Colombia from the port of 
Buenaventura in the next few weeks. 
This sale was contracted by the Insti- 
tute of Cotton Development (IFA) 
through the firm Volkart Brothers, and 
represents excess harvest in the Cauca 
Valley. 

Destination of the cotton is contin- 
ental’ Europe, United Kingdom, and the 
Middle East. This shipment is the first 
Colombian export of cotton in com- 
mercial quantities in many years,— 
U.S. Embassy, Bogota. 
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food tudidlly rrems 






Items-appearing under this col- 
umn head were prepared by Food 
Industries. Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 


Greece’s production estimate of olive 
oil from the 1959-60 crop of olives is 
167,125 metric tons at the present. 
Last year’s production was 92,888 tons. 
The quality is expected to be good. The 
percentage of olive oil recovery is esti- 
mated to avragee 22.5 percent for the 
whole country.—U.S. Embassy, Athens. 





No action will be taken in the im- 
mediate future on the transfer of the 
sale point of Ghana cocoa from London 
to Accra, a subject of consideration for 
some time, according to a recent state- 
ment of the Chairman of the Cocoa 
Marketing Board. The announcement 
was made to clear up speculative re- 
ports of a planned move.—U.S. Embas- 
sy, Accra. 





The import season for pears in Nor- 
way has been fixed at January 16 
through July 31, 1960, by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. This year’s season will 
thus take place about 14 days earlier 
than in 1958-59, when about 1,400 met- 
ric tons were imported.—U.S. Embassy, 
Copenhagen. 





Kenya, as a result of the interna- 
tional agreemerit of last summer, wil! 
have a coffee surplus of 1,400 long tons 
which will be sold in Africa at the sub- 
sidized price of 2 shillings (or 28 U.S. 
cents) a pound. Although permitted un- 
der the agreement to sell the surplus in 
other “nontraditional” markets, coffee 
spokesmen have indicated that no great 
increase in sales to such markets is an- 
ticipated, except in Africa itself—U-.S. 
Consulate General, Nairobi. 





The last census of cattle and sheep 
in the United Kingdom showed the 
number at a record level, but pigs were 
declining in number. Meat production in 
the first half of the year was 4 percent 
below the comparable figure for 1958 
because of decreased production of beef, 
veal, and offals. Lamb slaughter was 
high, as there was a shortage of pasture 
during the unusually dry summer. Im- 
ports were running slightly less than 
last year. Trade in most livestock prod- 
ucts, except pigmeat, from dollar areas 
has been liberalized. The U.S. continues 
to dominate the growing import trade 
in lard.—U.S. Embassy, London, 





A recent survey indicated a good 
market in West Germany for USS. 
canned fruits and juices. Fruit cocktail, 
pineapple, peaches, and apricots have 
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been popular. The long dry summer 
boosted sales of juices, and the rela- 
tively poor fruit crop did the same 
thing for canned fruits. New, increased 


SSOP age 


sales are made largely to hotels, hos- 


pitals and other institutions, it is re- 
ported, since the liberalization of trade 
restrictions on Jyly 1 although some lo- 
cal repackaging is done, 





West German chicken is moving rap- 
idly, whether frozen or canned. Turkey 
is something new to a surprising per- 
centage of consumers, but is liked and 
is gaining in favor. Chicken offal, used 
by wurst producers in steadily rising 
volume, and chicken parts—legs, wings, 
etc.—also are gaining favor. Dealers 
indicate they can move more than they 
are handling. 

These item. were among the com- 
modities liberalized as of July 1, follow- 
ing GATT discussions in Geneva.—U.S. 
Consulate General, Frankfurt. 





A below average crop of apples and 
pears was produced in Switzerland in 
1959. The cherry crop also was small. 
There was a good crop of apricots and 
plums. 

Apple production was 380,000 metric 
tons, down from 760,000 tons in 1958. 
Pears fell to 210,000 tons from the pre- 
vious year’s total of 360,000, and cher- 
ries amounted to 35,000 tons instead of 
65,000.—U.S. Embassy, Bern. 





The Australian rice industry has re- 
cently made several sales of milled and 
paddy rice in markets it had not pre- 
viously supplied. The large 1959 produc- 
tion provided a substantially larger ex- 
portable surplus than in earlier years 
and caused the industry to adopt a 
more aggressive selling policy. 

The first Australian rice sale of any 
magnitude to an Asian country was 
made in November, when a contract 
was signed for-the supply of-~9,000 long 
tons of milled rice to Okinawa. A con- 
tract was also concluded for 10,000 long 
tons of rice to Lebanon, the largest rice 
sale Australia has ever made to the 
Middle East.—U.S. Embassy, Canberra. 


Belgian fruit production declined in 
the first half of this year. Apple output 
was down 14.3 percent, pear produc- 


tion down 56 percent, and cherries 
down 52 percent. Plum production, 
however, increased. Total apple and 


pear imports this year probably will be 
at the same level as’ in 1958 when the 
United States was one of the main sup- 
pliers.—U.S. Embassy, Brussels. 


Steel Imports High, 
Exports at New Low 


U.S. imports of steel mill products 
continued at a high level in October 
while exports declined further. 

The strike in the steel industry jp. 
fluenced both imports and exports, Og. 
tober the eleventh consecutive 
month in which imports exceeded ex. 
ports. The excess of imports over ex. 
ports was 2 million net tons for the 
first ten months of this year. In 1957 
and 1958 exports exceeded imports by 
4 million and 1 million tons, respectively, 

October imports of steel, at 362 thou. 
sand tons, were slightly below the 36% 
thousand-ton trade in September, For 
the first ten months of 1959, imports 
totaled 3.4 million tons, twice the quan. 
tity imported in the full year 195% 
and 1.2 million tons higher than ip 
1951, the previous peak year. It is esti. 
mated that during the strike imports 
accounted for about 25 percent of the 
total new supply of steel in the United 
States. 

Exports amounted only _to 37 thou. 
sand tons in October. For the first ten 
months of 1959, exports totaled 13 
million tons, the lowest rate since 1936, 
Exports in 1957 were 5.2 million tons 
and in 1958 were 2.7 million tons— 
Iron and Steel Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration, 
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Canadian Shoe Output 
Shows 7 Percent Gain 


Canadian leather footwear production 
in the first 9 months of 1959 totaled 
34,971,889 pairs, compared with 32,669, 
416 pairs produced in the like period of 
1958, an increase of 7 percent. 

Production of footwear with leather 
soles amounted to 11,989,713 pairs, or 
34 percent of total output in the 1959 
period, against 11,641,096 paris or % 
percent of 1958 output. 

Production of leather footwear, by 
type, for the first 9 months of 1959 and 
1958 was as follows: 


1959 1958 

Men's , age ON 6, 949,88 
Boys’ ettdnebeumneess socece | nO, Bae 1,234,508 
Youths’ 586,750 335,035 
Women’s and growing ‘ 

girls’ . 17,124,718 15,527,111 
Misses’ 3,406, 866 3,491, 
Children’s and little 

gents’ aS ne es | 2,453,444 
Babies and 

infants’ - 2,440,355 2,677,528 

Total vereeeeeseee 34,971,889 $2,669,418 


Factories in operation in September 
1959 totaled 252 and were located @® 
follows: Atlantic Provinces, 5; Quebee, 
149; Ontario, 87; Manitoba, 5; and Brit 
ish Columbia, 6.—Leather, Shoes, and 
Allied Products Division, Business ant 
Defense Services Administration, 
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! Greece Buys Fewer 
Foreign Instruments 


Greek imports of scientific and in- 
trial instruments, including horo- 
instruments, in the first half 
of 1959 amounted to over $1.6 million, 
§ percent less than in the like period 
of 1958. The decline in instrument im- 
was essentially the result of a 
in imports of clocks and watches, 
and instruments, such as precision 
scales. Total imports, of which instru- 
ment products comprise approximately 
nt, dropped by 11.5 percent in 
the first half of this year. Total instru- 
ment imports in 1958 were valued at 
$34 million as compared to $3.1 million 

in 1957. 

The Federal Republic of Germany, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States, in order of import- 
ance, were the principal suppliers of 
instruments to Greece. However, ex- 
duding clocks and watches, which com- 
prise about 40 percent of German sales 
and over 90 percent of Switzerland’s 
sales, the United Kingdom ranks as 
jeading supplier, followed by West Ger- 
many, the United States and Switzer- 
land. 

Industrial measuring instruments and 
dectricity meters, comprising over 40 
percent of total mid-1959 instrument 
imports, increased to almost $670,000, 
12 percent higher than the 1958 period. 

Business circles state that U.S. instru- 
ment products are highly regarded, but 
prices and credit terms hinder more 
substantial trade. U.S. instrument ex- 
ports to Greece were valued at $413,000 
in 1957, and $333,000 in 1958. 

Greek consumers of instruments are 
either governmental and semi-govern- 
mental agencies, or private consumers, 
including industry and the professions. 
The governmental agencies and their 
affiliates are required to purchase 





Leather Footwear Output 
Declines in South Africa 


Leather footwear production in the 

Union of South Africa in the first half 
of 1959 declined by 238,300 pairs from 
the corresponding period of 1958. Out- 
put in the first 6 months of 1959 totaled 
8,244,000 pairs and in the first 6 months 
of 1958, 8,482,300 pairs, a drop of slight- 
ly under 3 percent. 
Included in the 1959 production were 
3,011,000 pairs of men’s and youths’ 
boots and shoes, 4,077,900 pairs of 
misses’ types, 844,800 pairs children’s 
shoes, and 310,300 pairs infants’ shoes. 
These preliminary figures are based 
on actual production returns by fac- 
tories responsible for about 89 percent 
of total output plus estimates for non- 
Teporting firms.—Leather Shoes, and 
Allied Products Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 
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through public bids, and the commodi- 
ties procured are exempt from duties 
and import taxes. No quantitative or 
qualitative restrictions are imposed on 
imports of instruments. Importers must 
obtain an import approval prior to ship-”* 
ment of the goods but only as a matter 
of record.—Scientific, -Motion-Picture, 
and Photographic Products Division, 
Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration, 





French Trade Jumps 
In Photo Products 


French exports of photographic prod- 
ucts increased 27.6 percent and imports 
25.6 percent in the first half of 1959 
compared with that period of 1958. 


Foreign shipments of photographic 
products were valued at 5,596,616,000 
francs, compared with 4,385,459,000 
frances for the corresponding period of 
1958. Imports’ were valued at 2,029,- 
221,000 francs as against 1,616,188,000 
francs in the first six months of 1958, 


Exports of color film, perforated, in- ~ 


creased from 990,618,000 francs to 1,- 
452,333 francs. Foreign sales of black 
and white roll film, perforated, nearly 
doubled in the first half, while unper- 
forated roll film recorded only a slight 
increase. Exports of X-ray film, except 
in rolls, increased about 22 percent. 

Still-camera exports were valued at 
310,144,000 francs, 29.7 percent higher, 
while motion-picture camera shipments, 
valued at 208,407,000 francs, were 20.1 
percent higher than the 1958 period. 

Sensitized photographic paper ship- 
ments abroad continued to increase 
slightly—to 462,541,000 francs from 420,- 
701,000 francs. 

Although France exports motion-pic- 
ture cameras, it also imports this item. 
The value of these imports totaled 
252,385,000 francs compared with 180,- 
862,000 francs in the 1958 period. Mo- 
tion-picture projectors declined 44.8 per- 
cent whereas still cameras increased 
24 percent. 

General increases were shown for 
most film imports, still and motion. 
Foreign purchases of sensitized paper 
totaled 298,279,000 francs in the first 
half of 1959, 41.7 percent higher.— 
Scientific, Motion-Picture, and Photo- 
graphic Products Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 
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Textile Costs Studied 
In U.S. and Abroad 


A study to show comparative costs 
of manufacture of textile fabrics in the 
United States and several foreign coun- 
tries is being undertaken by the US. 
Department of Commerce, 

The study w:ll use as standards of 
comparison several basic fabrics. Costs 
then will be compared on the fabrics: 
selected for such items as wages, raw 
materials, financing, and buildings and 
equipment in the United States and in 
major producing foreign countries. 
Countries will be chosen for the study 
according to the fabrics they produce. 
Japan and the United Kingdom are 
expected to be included. 

The full range of manufacturing costs 
will be included in the study. In addition 
to wages, fringe benefits, and costs of 
such raw materials as cotton and wool, 
less obvious costs such as those for 
building comparable textile machinery 
will be considered. Financing costs will 
cover not only interest rates but also 
expected returns on equity. 

This survey will include field studies 
in the United States and abroad and is 
part of a continuing series covering 
various aspects of the textile and cloth- 
ing industries. The findings due some- 
time after mid-1960 will be made ayail- 
able to the industries. The survey is 
being conducted under contract by Sur- 
veys and Research Corp., Washington, 
D.C., and is under the personal super- 
vision of Lynn Edminster, former mem- 
ber of the U.S. Tariff Commission. 

The study is the third of a series of 
four dealing with textile problems. In 
progress are two others, one covering 
demand for work clothing in the United 
States (Halder Fisher and Associates, 
Washington, D.C.), the other the basic 
causes of periodical fluctuations in pro- 
duction and pricing of textiles (Bureau 
of Business Research, Northwestern 
University, Boston, Mass.). A fourth, 
now under negotiation, will deal with 
the long-term trends in textiles as af- 
fected by changes in population, pur- 
chasing power, and the competition of 
alternate materials such as paper and 
plastics.—Textiles and Clothing Divi- 
sion, Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration. 





Argentine Blast Furnace 


To Be Fired in March 


Argentina’s San Nicolas blast furnace 
is expected to be fired in March or 
April 1960, the President of the Argen- 
tine Mixed Steel Co. (SOMISA) has an- 
nounced. 

The first of the four Siemens Martin 
furnaces is scheduled to go into opera- 
tion the following July or August. The 
other three furnaces are to be ready 


with an intervening time lapse of 2 
months between each. By the end of 
1960, SOMISA expects to be producing 
billets and slabs. In 1961, the rolling fa- 
cilities for rails, structural shapes, 
sheets, and tinplate are expected to be 
underway. : 


The second phase of the steel mill 
project, relating to a second blast fur- 
nace of 500,000-tons annual capacity, 
should follow the completion of the first 
phase without interruption.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Buenos Aires. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





U.S. Wheat Offered 
For India Manganese 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
will receive and consider offers from 
U.S. firms for manganese ore and fer- 
romanganese produced in India in ex- 
change for about 450,000 metric tons of 
Commodity Credit Corporation-owned 
wheat to be exported to India. 

The offers are for the purpose of im- 
plementing the barter agreement be- 
tween the Governments of the United 
States and India signed on March 3, 
1959. 


To receive consideration, offers must 
be postmarked or time-stamped in the 
Barter and Stockpiling Division, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, on or before 
midnight January 4, 1960; and must be 
firm for acceptance by CCC until Janu- 
ary 30, 1960. 

Full details and terms on which offers 
will be considered may be obtained by 
writing the Director, Barter and Stock- 
piling Division, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C., or by tele- 
phoning C. R. Hubbard, Chief, Strategic 
Materials Staff, DU. 8-2045 or DU. 8- 
6443. 





Belgian Firm Prohibited 
U.S. Export Privileges 


Albert A. Barber, doing business as 
Maison A. Barber, of Brussels, Belgium, 
has been denied all U.S. export privi- 
leges for the duration of U.S. export 
controls, the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
has announced. 


BFC said the denial, effective Decem- 
ber 8, was issued because Barber trans- 
shipped strategic electronic tubes, 
valued at an aggregate of about $1,000, 
to destinations other than those to 
which the goods were licensed. The Bu- 
reau held that Barber’s actions were 
deliberate as he knew that reexport of 
the tubes is prohibited without special 
authorization from BFC. Most of the 
tubes were transshipped to communist 
China, an embargoed destination. 

Under the terms of the denial order, 
Barber and his firm, and any other 
person or firm with whom they may be 


associated in conduct of trade, are pro- 
hibited from receiving, disposing, financ- 
ing, or otherwise participating in any 
U.S. exports, either directly or indirect- 
ly. The order further states that no act 
or service concerning U.S. exports may 
be performed for them by any person or 
firm. 





President Concurs 


On Bicycle Tariff 


The President has concurred with the 
U.S. Tariff Commission’s recent finding 
that no formal investigation should be 
instituted at this time to determine 
whether the tariff should be reduced on 
imported bicycles. 

The President found, with the Tariff 
Commission, that there is not sufficient 
reason at this time to reopen the escape 
clause action which 4 years ago resulted 
in an increase in ty on bicycle im- 
ports. Thus the increased rate of duty 
established in August 1955 as result of 
the escape clause action will continue 
to apply without reduction or other 
modification. 

The Tariff Commission’s study, the 
third such review of the 1955 bicycle 
tariff increase, was made pursuant to 
Executive Order 10401, which requires 
periodic review of affirmative actions 
taken under the escape clause. 

The Commission’s report was_ sub- 


mitted to the President on August 18, 
1959. 





Supplementary PL 480 Sale 
Of Wheat Made to Uruguay 


An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the Governments of Uruguay and 
the United States on a supplemental 
program under Title I, Public Law 480 
for the sale of wheat totaling $20.8 
million (including certain ocean trans- 
portation costs) or approximately 11,- 
000,000 bushels, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced. 


Proceeds from this sale to Uruguay 
are to be used for loans by the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington to private 
U.S. and Uruguayan firms, economic de- 
velopment loans, payment of U.S. ob- 
ligations abroad, and various other U.S. 
purposes. 


$5 Million Industrial 
Loan Granted Guatemala 


The Export-Import Bank of Wash. 
ington has granted a $5 million credit to 
Banco de Guatemala to assist in Guate. 
mala’s industrial development. 

The funds will, enable the Bank of 
Guatemala to extend credits to various 
banking institutions in that country for. 
loans to borrowers needing to purchase. 
machinery and equipment in the United 
States to initiate or expand private in- 
dustrial undertakings. 

Individual loan proposals would be 
first reviewed both by the Bank of 
Guatemala and the Monetary Board of 
that country. 

The credit will be repayable in not 
more than 10 years. 


Soybeans Withdrawn From 
CCC Barter Transactions 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that soybeans acquired 
under its price-support operation have 
been withdrawn from the list of com- 
modities available for barter transac- 
tions. 

Withdrawal of soybeans from the 
barter list, effective December 5, 
amends the Commodity Credit Corpor- 
ation’s monthly sales list for December. 








Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $5 a 
year ($3.25 additional for foreign 
mailing). 


ae er ilinve Tidneiiiainenti win 
Address......... peinneeniii deibaensiniainesiali weil 
ONE witibinesentacs Zone........ State....sss 


Mail to the nearest US. Department of 
Commerce Field Office, or to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. En- 
close check or money order payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents. 
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